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_ Shall we abandon it now—especially | 
~ pois se it seems to be, and in fact is, ae | 
only principle upon which we can settle the ques- 
jon of territorial governments? My people are 
saveholders. They never have asked, nor do they 
yow ask, anything from you in regard to this in- 
yituion—but they tell youto letitalone. They 
ay omeand | say to you, we have acquired this 
zrritory from Mexico as it is; we have no fears as 
the operation of the Mexican laws over it. We 
ielieve that our common flag, waving over a com- 
non territory, will protect alike the rights of the 
northern and the southern man. We do not ask 
that the Mexican faws shall be repealed, though 
| should like to see it done, to satisfy the opinions 
; snd feelings of my southern friends. But I say 
that my constituents do not demand it, and I shall 
not. We ask to be let alone. We have taken 
; the territory asitis. Let Congress hold its hands 
of. If the law of God, or the Mexican law, or 
sny other law shuts us out from the territory, it is 
pot the fault of Congress. But let Congress stay | 
iis hand. We propose to send the Constitution of | 
the country and the laws of Congress into that | 
eritory; and f ask no other guarantee as the sine 

non of my vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus stated the object 
of my amendment. I do not desire to see this 
omnibus coopered up again; but if we can settle | 
all these questions better in that form, | should | 
rejoice to see it done. If gentlemen are indis- 
F posed to attempt to pass all these measures in a | 
single bill, I shall be content. And, in proof o | 
the sincerity of that declaration, | propose to with- | 
draw all that portion of my amendment which | 
relates to the Territory of Utah. My object is to 
nitisfy every gentleman on all sides of this House | 
that Lam earnestly and in good faith seeking to | 
test the sense of the House upon the doctrine of | 
non-intervention. { want to see that principle | 
carried out—I want to see it carried out in good 
faith. I wish to see peace restored to the country. 
lam forthe Union. 1 am for the Constitution as | 
itis—Il want no amendment to it. All I want, | 
all | ask, is, that its provisions, as they now exist, | 
shall be faithfully carried out. I say { am for | 
the Union—not so much because it protects us | 
from foreign aggression, as for the more important | 
reason that it protects us against one another. In 
the name of God, let us save that Constitution. 

| seid—though I fear | have in some degree vio- 
lated the strict letter of my word—that I did not 
intend to make a speech —— 

(Cries, ** Go on, Borp—go on,’’} 

Mr. BOYD, (continuing.) I do not intend it. 
We have already been listening to speeches for 
nine long months. It is time we should act. I 
am astonished at the patience with which our 
constituents have borne our procrastination. 1 
think we have talked enough—in God’s name let 
us act. If the result of our action should be, 
that we cannot settle these questions upon the 
only principles on which, as I have stated, | be- 
lieve they can be settled, then I, for one, shall be 
in favor of an immediate adjournment after the 
pesenge of the necessary appropriation bills. Nay, 
I will go further, and say, that I should be pleased, 
in that event, to see every man of this House re- 
sign his commission into the hands of the people 
who gave it, and leave it to them to send here Rep- 
resentatives better disposed to do their duty and 
to save the Union. 

[have not another word to say. I withdraw 
that portion of my amendment which relates to 
the Territory of Utah. 

be SPEAKER. aoe the va ee 

gentleman from Kentuc r. Borp] as 
modifying his amendment? nA 

Mr. BOYD. Yes—by withdrawing so much 
a on a. T y we —, aw te 

Tpose mplifyi e amendment ve 
offered. There wilt tae room for misconcep- 

Mr. Charen aae: 5 as an senda 
Section, the amendment whi send to the 
lable, and which I ask may be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows, viz: 
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And be it further enacted, That all that portion of territory | 
acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadaiupe Hidalgo, | 
bounded as follows: By a line commencing in the Pacific | 
ocean, on the parallel of 36° north latitude, three miles from | 
the main land, running thence due east till it strikes the | 
Sierra Nevada, thence eastwardly and northwardly with | 
the crest of said mountain range until it strikes the paraiiel 
of 37° north latitude, thence due east with said paralle! until || 
it strikes the Sierra Madre, thence southerly with the crest || 
of the same until it reaches the boundary hetween the Uni- || 
ted States and the Republic of Mexico, thence westwardly || 
with said boundary tw the Pacifie oecan, thence north- | 
wardly with the coast to the beginning; the whole of the || 
said territory to constitute the territory of Colorado; and | 
that the government of said territory shall in all respects he | 
similar to that provided for the territory of New Mexico by || 
the accompanying provisions of this bill. i 


Mr. McDONALD. I rise to a question of or- | 
der. I object to the amendment of the gentleman | 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuiveman,] as out of | 
order (under the rule.) 
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ridge approaches nearest to, which is somewhere 
from 35° 30’ to 36° 30’. The line runs thence 
eastward with the crest of the Sierra Nevada 
until it réaches the parallel of 37° north latitade; 
thence eastwardly with that parallel, which is the 
proposed southern boundary of Utah, to the Sierra 
Madre, and southerly with that great mountain 
chain, which divides the eastern and western 
waters, to the boundary of the Republic of Mex- 
ico. It will thus be seen that the territory includes 
nearly all of that portion of our public domain 
watered by the tributaries of the Colorado and the 
Gila rivers. I know little of this country, sir, 
nor does any one else seem to be much better in- 
formed. It has seldom been seen by white men, 
and our information with reference to it is uncer- 
tain and vague. I have no doubt, however, that 





The SPEAKER. The Chair rules the amend- | 
ment to be in order, on the same principle as the | 
onan offered yesterday was decided to be in | 
order. 


Mr. ALLEN. I appeal from the decision of | 
the Chair, and ask the yeas and nays. i} 


the people who are to inhabit it in fature will find 
| it most convenient to be connected with the inhab- 
| itants on the Pacific coast, rather than with the 
| people of New Mexico, to the east of the great 
mountain range, and that their natural outlet is in 
the direction of rivers which water their territory. 

But there may be objection to taking in the 
southern portion on the coast, upon the ground 





Mr. DUER. I move that the appeal be laid on | 
the table. 

Mr. McDONALD proposed to withdraw his 
appeal. 


he SPEAKER said it was too late. 
Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, moved that 
the appeal be laid upon the table. 
The SPEAKER explained, that that motion was 
already pending. 


Tellers were ordered on taking the yeas and || 


nays. Messrs. Venasce and Hampron were ap- 
pointed. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and decided in the affir- 
mative—yeas 128, nays 68; as follow: 


mun, Averett, Baker, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bokee, 
Bowdon, Rowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Brooks, Albert G. 
Brown, Wittiam J. Brown, Buel, Burt, Chester Butler, E. 
Carrington Cabell, George A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, 
Casey, Chandler, Clingman, W. R. W. Cobb, Coleock, 
Jorwin, Daniel, Deherry, Dickey, Dimmick, Duer, Dunean, 
Dunham, Edmundson, Eliot, Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, 
Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gould, Green, Grinnell, Hall, Ham- 


itton, Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. Harris, Samp- | 


son W. Harris, Haymond. Hibbard, Hillard, Hoagland, 
Houston, Howard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, William T. 
Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sére, Leffler, Littlefield, 
Job Mann, Marsnall, Mason, Matteson, McCiernand, Me 

Dowell, McLanahan, Robert M. MeLane, Finis E. Mc Lean, 
McMullen, McQueen, Mc Willie, Meade, Millson, Moore, 
Morehead, Wor-e, Morton, Ogle, Olds, Orr, Outlaw, Parker, 
Peaslee, Phenix, Pitman, Power, Powell, Richardson, Rob- 
bins, Robinson, Rose, Ross, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd, F. 
P. Seanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetser, 


Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, John B. | 


Thompson, Thurman, Wallace, Watkin 
drick, Williams, Wilson, Woodward, an 

NAYS— Messrs. Alexander, Allen 
Booth, Briggs, Burrows, T. B. Butler, 
Campbell, Cartter, Clarke, Cole, Disney, Doty, Durkee, Na- 
than Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Fott, Halloway, Hay, Heb- 
ard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, Julian, George G. King, James 
G. King, John A. King, Preston King, Horace Mann, Me- 
Donald, McGaughey, McKissock, Morris, Nelson, Newell, 
Otis, Peck, Phelps, Putnam, Reynolds, Rockwell, Root, 
Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, 
Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, Tuck, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, 
Wentworth, White, Wilmot, and Wood—68. 

So the appeal was laid on the table, and 
cision of the Chair was sustained. ; 


Mr. CLINGMAN said, that when he offered 


s, Wellborn, Wil- 
d Young—128. 

Bennett, Bingham, 
Joseph Cable, Calvin, 


the de- 
” 


the amendment, it had not been his purpose to | 
in explanation of its provisions.: 


say anythin 


but he found that notwithstanding it had been 


published in the Globe of this morning, a number | 


of gentlemen see unacquainted with it; he 
would therefore beg the indulgence of the House 
while offering a few words of explanation. It 
will be seen, sir, said he, that it proposes to take a 
rtion of that territory allotted to New Mexico 
the bill of the gentleman from Kentucky, ed 
oyp}]—that portion I mean lying west of the 
Sierra Madre, which never at any time formed a 


of the old province of New Mexico. 
It also takes the southern ion of the pro- 
posed State of California, as far north as the 


d on the Pacific. It was my obj sir, to 
select | that point on the ocean whieh ‘he edilin 


| 
} 
| 
it 
| 
i 


|| eret, 


| 
YEAS—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Ash- | 


that it will be an interferenca with the proposed 
State. I beg leave to remind gentlemen, however, 
that the convention which met at San Francisco 
has not the oldest claim to thie territory. Those 
who made the constitution. for the State of Des- 
some seven months before the time of 
| making the California constitution, included this 
|| territory on the Pacific within the limits of their 
| State. Why disregard the prior claim of Deseret 
|| to hold this tenner is it not as strong as that 
|| of those who have filled up the basin around San 

Francisco? I admit that the people of southern 
|| California do not desire to be included within the 
limits of the State of Deseret; but they are equally 
averse to forming a part of the State of California. 
In fact their representatives in the convention pro- 
tested against the formation of any State govern- 
ment that was to include them. ll the accounts 

that | receive from there up to this time, go to show 
|| thatthey arestill unanimously opposed to forming a 
|| partof that State. The reasons for their opposition 
seem substantial. The northern portion of Cali- 
fornia is a gold inining country. Gold is abun- 
|| dant; and the prices are most exorbitant. Sal- 
| aries are enormously high, and State taxation ie 


most excessive. From the condition of things 
| southern California are agriculturists, and are the 
| 


: 


there, this is inevitable; but the inhabitants of 
owners of the principal landed estates of the toun- 
try. They say that it is impossible for them to 
bear this burdensome taxation with the moderate 
returns which their agricultural occupations yield 
them, Besides, sir, they are remote from the 
centre of the State, and have no natural connec- 
tion with it. It would be doing great injustice, 
therefore, to these people, opposite as are their in- 
terests, feelings, and habits, consisting mainly ae 
they do of the old Mexican population, to con- 
nect them with the gold miners of the North. 
Why should we not respect their wishes? Why 
not base our action here on a just deference to the 

opular will? Why make a Site so monstrously 
fa —so greatly exceeding any of the other 
8 of the Union except ‘Texas, which, it ia well 
known, was admitted with its present dimensions, 
solely because it was a foreign State which Con- 
gress had no power to divide, but which the an- 
nexation resolutions themselves provided for the 
future division of? Many persons, sir, do not 
properly appreciate the vast extent of California, 
on account of its remotements from us. Why, 
sir, it has just that amount of sea-coast which ex- 
ists between Charleston, South Carolinia, and 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

And, sir, it is contended that its population is 
just sufficient to entitle it to two members on this 
floor, or just equal to that of the State of Rhode 
Island. hat would have been thought, sir, if 
the people of that little State, landing on our At- 
lantic coast, had carved out of the public domain 
a State reaching from Massachusetts to Georgia ? 
Would not this have been regarded as a most im- 
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pudent assumption on their part? Would any one |; egon [Mr. Tuursron] is right in saying that 
coniend (pat was rightto yield to. such ademand? || mines of gold and silver exist on the waters of the 
And yet, sir, the existing case is even a worse | Colorado and Gila rivers, as wellas in New Mex- 
one, aa at least not'nine tenths of those at present || ico. Wherever gold mines exist, especially sur- 
in California have gone there, with the purpose of | face, alluvial, or deposit minee, as contradistin- 
becoming permanent citizens, but with the ingen- | guished from vein mines, slave labor can be em- 
tion of returning to the United States after They | ployed to the greatest advantage. | have a right 
shall have gathered the gold they are in search of. || to express an. opinion on this subject, because in 
Ta fact nobody is as yet prepared to say what will | my own district fora great many years past some 
ultimately be the population of that country; nor | one, two, or more thousand slaves are employed 
what will be the boundaries finally adopted for the || in the gold mines. They are preferred to white 
States that may exist there. My amendment | laborers generally; being constantly under the 
makes no other provision than those that may be || eye of the overseer, they can be kept regularly 
»rovided for the territory of New Mexico by this | and steadily at work. Such is the constitution of | 

ill, the negro, too, that he can remain with his feet in 

Sir, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Boyp] || the water, and his head exposed to the hottest 
hae just eulogized the principle of non-intervention | sunshine, without injury to his health. The 
which he says has been adopted by the Democrat- || mode of employing them in the rice-fields is well 
i¢ party, and ought to be embraced by the whole || known, and they thrive there in an occupation 
country. ‘This doctrine, sir, was the invention of | which would generally be fatal to white men. 


feaiiimamete oad i a enna 
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en ingenious gentleman, General Cass, who de- || And { may add, sir, that were slaves at this time 
sired to be supported alike by the Free-Soilers of || generally employed in the mines of California, 
the North and the slavehoiders of the South. It || an inereased amount of gold would be obtained 
was a convenient doctrine for this purpose, being || without the frightful loss of human life which is 
explained in opposite sections to suit the views of | known to have occurred. Besides, sir, in addi- 
its advocates. At the North it was claimed that || tion to the inducements which the mines afford, 
the Mexican laws prohibiting slavery in the Mex- 
ican territory would still remain in force, and that 
the inhabitants there, hostile as they were supposed 
to be to the institution, would | kewise have the 
right of excluding it by territorial legislation. At 
the South the opposite opinions were maintained, | 
and it was asserted with great confidence that | 
under this principle the territory of the United | 
States would be open to everybody, and that the ] 
citizen of any one of the United States might carry 


| ricultural advantages to this species of labor. | 
|| From its soil and climate I have little doubt but | 


cal fruits, &c. 

Should such be the fact, one thing will result 
from it to which | would beg leave to call the at- 
tention of my Whig friends from the North. h 
| is well known that they opposed, with great una- 
there, hold, and enjoy every species of property || nimity, the acquisition of this territory from Mex- 
that existed in any of the States. I had to com- || ico. ‘In fact, | may say they have generally been 
bat this doctrine too often, Mr. Speaker, in the | opposed to all acquisitions of territory. They | 
presidential canvass of 1848, not to remember it || were hostile to the acquisition of Louisiana, Flor- | 
well. And at the previous session, on this floor, I || ida, and Texas, as well as new Mexico and Cali- 
warned my southern friends on the other side | fornia. Whether this opposition arose from a de- 
against trusting to any such principle. What did | sire to keep their population at home, with a view 
we see? | of employing it in manufactures and commerce, or 


Sir, early in this session, when General Cass, in || from hostility to the extension of the bounds of 
an wuthoritative manner, expounded this doctrine of 


. | the Republic, I need not stop to inquire; but they 
his own invention; and expounded it, too, just as | did resist, most strenuously, the proposition to ac- 
it was understood at the North,—do you not re- '| quire the Mexican territory. On the other hand, 
member, sir, how this doctrine thus explained was || the Democracy at the North, who went for the ac- 
repudiated on this floor by his former supporters || quisition to sustain themselvyesat home against the 
from the South? || allegation that they were about to extend and in- 
My oo is, however, simply to put the ter- || crease the slave power, brought up the Wilmot 
ritory of Colorado on the same footing with that || proviso, and affirmed that they would acquire the 
of New Mexico. Whether I shall support the 
bilix thus joined will depend on the provisions | 
which they may contain at the time I may be called | 
upon to vote. It is constantly said, however, || 
chiefly by northern men, that if this territory be || 
thus divided it may be the means of creating all of the territory that might be acquired; while 
two free States on the Pacific instead of one. || others insisted, at least, that it should be divided 
There.is not the least force in this objection. If | between the two sections, by some equitable line, 
we admit California with her present boundaries, || ag that of 36° 30’. Both sections of the country, 
we shall certainly have two or more free Siates || therefore, concurred in the acquisition of the terri- 
there. So extensive is the country, that as soon as || tory, and our present difficulties are the result. 
it is populated its inhabitants will demand division. || Now, sir, what I would particularly call the at- 
Wouid the people of South Carolina and Connec-. || 
ticat find it convenient to form parts of the same 
State? And will it not happen on the Pacific coast | 
that the interest and comfort of the people there | 
will require a separation? Rest assured, sir, we 
shall have petitions, memorials, and remonstrances, 
and but a few yeara would elapse before Congress | hand, then, a line of slave States should come into 
would be compelled, by their importunity and its | existence across the continent, and a proposition 
own sense of justice, to divide them into two or || were made to annex any part of Mexico, northern 
more States, Should gentlemen, seeing that it we.:d necessarily become 





territory and make it free. In the South, on the 
other hand, a different ground was taken. Many, 
under the Jead of a distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina, the late Mr. Calhoun, contended 
that slavery should, under the constitution, go into 





proposed to annex Canada, we of the South, 
knowing that it must necessarily remain free ter- 
| ritory, would either object to its annexation, or if 
'| we assented, must have first made our minds up to 
admit itas a free State, or States, If, on the other 





California be shortened, as | 
proposed by my amendment, it will still have a sea | glave territory, would either resist the annexation, 
coast greater than that on the Atlantic between | or assent to it with a full understanding that it 
North Carolina and Massachusetts. , 

By sustaining my amendment northern gentle- 
ren will not sacrifice any principle whatever, and | 
will attain the object of including in the State all | 
those whe desire to be members of it. The cre- 
ation of a southern territory will give the South a 





would become slave tevritory. It would thus re- 
sult, that since two thirds of the votes of the Sen- 





no foreign territory could be admitted without the 
consent of both sections of the Confederacy. Such 
a condition of things would either prevent the ac- 
quisition of foreign territory entirely, or insure its 
coming in upon such terms as to relieve us from 
such struggles as the present. Such a state of 
things, too, by making it manifest that the South 
had ample power to protect itself, would tend to 
discou ggressive movements on the part of 
the Abolitionists of the North, and would conduce, 
in an eminent degree, to the permanent quiet of 
the country. 

It may be objected, however, that curtailing the 
boundaries of California would exclude her pres- 


chance to occupy it. I frankly tell gentlemen 
that, in my opinion, slavery will find inducements 
sufficient to carry it there. From all the informa- 
tion that I have been able to obtain by private 
correspondence with persons there, from publica- 
tions in the 
gondemen recent! 
members of the 


and from conversations with 
from that country, including 
: i re of California, I be- 
lieve there are cient i nents to invile 
save labor. Gold mines are known to exist there. 
J am satisfied, also, that the Delegate from Or- 





tention of northern gentlemen to, is this: If it were | 


| that it will produce sugar, cotton, rice, and tropi- || 


| she claims or aless amount. 


_ territory and population without affectin 


\| || their political character, or thus render a reilecion 
|| southern Califorria, to say nothing of the unex- || 
|| plored valleys of the Colorado, affords sufficient ag- || 








ators are necessary ty the ratification of a treaty, | 
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ent members elect from being admitted - 
this floor. Feannot see that any such effect a: 
result from my amendment. All that has bith “ 
been done in California, because without ;) _ 
thority of Constitution and law, is invalid, oe 
in fact a mere nullity. It is contended how. rr 
that an act of admission of the State may ben 
a retrospective operation, 80 as to give force ce 
validity to the previous proceedings there > 
this be so—if we have ae to assent to what th : 
have proposed as a whole, I confess { canno, 7 
why we may not do it with a qualification of ling 
itation. Congress has complete jurisdiction an 
the whole of this territory, and may give io the 
new State of California either the territory which 
sora And if, om the othe, 
hand, California be regarded as a State already ex 
isting, then she might surrender a portion of he, 
soneregms. or changing her identity, TheSan 
of Maine did the same thing but a few years since. 
infact, the very biil now under consideration pro. 
poses that Texas should do the same thing, Wi 
anybody pretend that either of these States co 


uld 
by such an act, be so affected as to revolutions. 


nize 


of their Representatives necessary? If our act of 
admission can give validity to what has formerly 
been done in that State—a point on which | oi. 
no opinion—then 1 do not see why it may not 
qualifiedly as well as absolutely. Should thy 
State of California be admitted with any bounds. 
ries whatever, when her Representatives asked 
admission on this floor, it would be necessary for 
them to show that they were citizens of the Siate 


|| which they claim to represent. In point of fact, | 


understand that all those elected are residents of 


|| the territory north of the line which I propose, 


and therefore no question of this sort could arise, 
I have thus, Mr. Speaker, detained the House 


|| longer than | intended when I rose, my purpose 


being to explain the effect of my amendment, 
rather than to make an argument in its support. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. i am requested by the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr.Meape, | to give way 
for a modification to my amendment. 
it read, so as to see whether I have any objection 


to it. 

Mr. MEADE. I ask the gentleman, Mr. 
Speaker, to accept a modification of his amend- 
ment, to come in as a separate clause of the bill. 
I offer it, sir, for the purpose of carrying out the 
principle of non-intervention. 

Mr. ROOT rose to a question of order. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, with some remark not dis- 
tinctly heard, resumed his seat. 

Mr. ASH MUN addressed the Speaker, and was 
recognized. 

| have not risen (said he) for the purpose of ta- 
king any part in the debate on this bill, or to move 
any amendment. 

Mr. McLANE called the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts to order. 

The SPEAKER, (to Mr. Cutweman.) Does 
the Chair understand the gentleman from North 
Carolina to have yielded the floor? 

Mr. CLINGMAN. My. purpose was to hear 
the amendment read, L understand it was ob- 
jected to. I do notdesign to speak further. 

Mr. McLANE submitted that the gentleman 
from North Carolina had sat down to hear the 
amendment read, and that the gentleman frow 
Massachusetts could not take the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question 
distinctly to the gentleman from North Carolina, 
- understood him to say that he had yielded the 

oor, 

Mr. McLANE. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ASHMUN, (resuming the floor.) | hed 
begun to say, Mr. Speaker, that the House need 
have no ap nsions of my haying risen to make 
aspecch. I believe that the two branches of Con- 
gress and the country have heard enough speech’s 


upon all these in times. There are 
now two amendments to the. bi ing; worl 
those amendments are di d of, of course none 


other can be offered. I believe it is the policy of 
the House to proceed to dispose of these amend- 
ments by a vote. [Cries of eed. 

lieve it is their ae 
not merely 

merits of che bill itaelf I wish to say, before the 
motion which I am about 
to vote against both of these amendments. 






I will hear § 
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pelieve that the bill which is before the House is 
essential to the great interests, to the peace 
od quiet of the country, and | desire it to be 
ed,and not be encumbered with anything else, 
eve further to say, that the precise bills which 
have the Senate shall (if | have the oppor- 
aity togive my vote upon them) receive m 
gote as separate and distinct measures. I am wil 
ing to vote for each one of them; but in case they 
should not succeed separately, 1 am willing to vote 
for them all in one bill. But I do not consider 
thot the beat policy, I am willing to vote for this 
pill, the territorial bills, the California bill, sepa- 
miely or together. I believe, however, that each 
ore of therm standing by itself, separately, on its 
own merits, will command more strength in this 
House. Let us try at least the strength of this 
pill, as it stands by itself, unencumbered with any 
swendments. If it fails, we can then try what 
we can do by connecting other measures with it. 
And with the view of the Hlouse trying the strength 
of it, instead of longer trying the strength of our 
jungs and the patience of the House and the coun- 
ry, | move the previous question. 

Mr. BURT appealed to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to withdraw the previous question, 
to enable him to move an amendment. 

Mr. ASHMUN declined to withdraw. 

Mr, WILMOT. 1 desire to inquire of the | 
Speaker, in case these two amendments are voted 
down, whether the bill will then be open to amend- 
ments if the previous question is sustained ? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. The previous 
question will not have exhausted itself until the 
vill is ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. SCHENCK. = If these amendments be vo- 
ted down—the previous question having been sus- 
tained, we shall go on to vote upon the engross- 
ment of the bill; in other words, if the previous 
question be now sustained, there will be no chance 
of modifying the original bill. | 

Mr. WILMOT. None at all. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state as to the 
eect of the previous question, that the previous 
question, if sustained, will bring the House to a 
vote, first on the amendment of the gentleman 
fom North Carolina {Mr. Crumeman] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Borp,] as amended or not amended, as the Huuse 
shall, by its vote, determine, and then upon the 
engrossment of the bill, before the previous ques- 
tion shall have been exhausted. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I desire to modify my 
amendment, by adding, at the suggestion of my 
friend, the following 

Mr. WHITE rose to a point of order. 

The modification of Mr. Cuinaman was read, 
and is, in substance, as follows : 

“And be it further enacted, That all laws heretofore 
passed by Congress whereby slavery in the territories of the 
Ueied States is inhibited, be, and the same are hereby re- 
pealed.?? 

The SPEAKER, (to Mr. Cuiweman.) Does 
the gentleman adopt that as a part of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr.CLINGMAN. Asan additional portion of 
my amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, objected. 

Mr. CLINGMAN, As there seems to be some 
question as to whether my modification is in order, 
I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands, then, 
that the gentleman’s amendment stands in its ori- 
ginal form. 

Mr. CLINGMAN assented. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, rose, he said, 
to a point of order. 

_TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi will state his point of order. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi, rose te a 
point of order. Under the 133d rule, this bill 
must be itted to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. ‘This rule thus reads: 


SAN : 

tf faced «Comte ofthe Wot Howe.” 
language of the rule is as broad and com- 
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appropriations a thie bil koe 
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2 | bill ora ten 
millions of dollars, upon certain conditions, to wit: 


The United States, in consideration of said estab- 
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lishment of boundaries, cession of claim to terri- 


tory, and relinquishment of claims, will pay to the | 


State of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars. 


This is a clear promise to pay; and if the bill |, 
there, it might be considered as a mere_ 


liability, requiring an appropriation to pay it. But 
in clause Sth, the means of payment is provided. 
As soon as Texas accepts these propositions, the 
President is authorized to liquidate the debt in the 
following manner: He shall cause the stock to be 
issued in favor of the State of Texas, as provided 
in the preceding article. He submitted this ques- 
tion: Does this bill not contain a proceeding touch- 
an appropriation of money ? 

r. McCLERNAND again rose, and inquired 
whether the point of order was debatable ? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is not 
debatable. The Chair has examined the point of 
order of the gentleman from Mississippi, and is 
of opinion that the matter does not come within 
the rule requiring bills te be committed. This 
opinion is in conformity with the decision of the 


Chair made a few days since and upon appeal sus- | 


tained by the House. In the opinion of the 
Chair, the test of a bill—whether it contains an 
appropriation or not, is simple: wherever the pro- 
visions of a bill will authorize the officers of the 
Government to pay the money out of the Treas- 
ury without additional provision of law, it is an 
appropriation bill, and comes within the rule; but 
where the provisions of a bill merely impose a 
liability upon the Treasury, but make no provis- 
ion whatever for meeting that liability, the bill 
does not come within the rule. That is the de- 
cision of the Chair, made, as has before been said, 
in conformity with the practice of the House. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi. For the 
=o of making myself understood, | shall ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that the appeal is not 
debatable under the 51st rule of the House. 

Mr. INGE called for the reading of the rule. 

The rule was read, as follows: 

“No. 51, All incidental questions of order arising after a 
motion is made for the previous question, and pending such 
motion, shall be decided, whether on appeal or otherwise, 
without debate.”’ 

Mr. AVERETT, (to the Speaker.) I respect- 
fully inquire whether you decide that under the rules 
of this House, a measure appropriating money 
must go to the Committee of the Whole—and yet, 
that a measure directly involving a liability for 
money, and issuing the obligations of the Govern- 
ment for its payment, may be legitimately enacted, 
without going to the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made no such 
decision. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Mississippi. Will the 
Chair allow me to refer to a case? 

The SPEAKER, It will give the Chair pleas- 
ure to do so, if the House will permit. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. I object, and I move 
to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. JONES, (to the Speaker.) Was not the 
bill for the increase of the rank and file of the 
arm sed without having been considered in 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union? 


Cries to order. 


Mr. BURT objected to the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee [Mr. Jones] proceeding. 
Mr. I HOMPSON, of Mississippi. 


m0 the appeal was withdrawn. 


he question recurred on the demand for the 


previous question. 
Mr. ROOT called for tellers. 





) ‘ I do not 
wish to raise captious objections, or objections 
— may seem to beso, I withdraw the ap- 
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right to be the same as the right to make any other 
| motion. It can be made when in order, by any 
| member entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURT, (to the Speaker.) I desire the 
|| Speaker to state whether, in his opinion, the gen+ 
|| teman from North Carolina [Mr. Cumeman] can 

— a modification of his amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can at any 
| time prior to the seconding of the demand for the 
| previous question, modify his amendment. 

Mr. BURT. Then | appeal to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Curseman] to accept 
|| the modification which | send to the Clerk’s table. 
| Mr. CARTTER. I call the gentleman to order. 
Mr. STANLY also objected. 
| The SPEAKER. These appeals from one gen- 
|| tleman to another, are in the nature of discussions, 
|| and cannot be made if objection is raised. 
Mr. BURT. Have f no right to ask the gentle- 
/man from North Carolina [Mr. Crmeman) to 
|| aceept this modification ? 
|| The SPEAKER. Not if objection is made. 
Mr. BURT. Is it not a thing which has been 
|| habitually done in this House, and which haa 
never before been refused by the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has always ruled 
that these appeals cannot be made, except by 
unanimous consent, because they are in the nature 
of discussion. 

Tellers were then ordered on the demand for the 
previous question. 
|| Messrs. Root and Ewe were appointed. 
|| And the question having been taken, the vote 
|| stood—ayes 74, noes 107. 
| So there was not a second. 

Mr. BURT, (to the Speaker.) Is it in order to 
| move an amendment to the original bill? 
|| The SPEAKER. It is not in order. The 
| amendments already pending are amendments to 
| the original bill. 

Mr. BURT. Then I move to refer the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
|| Union. 
|| Mr. McCLERNAND, (to the Speaker.) Is it 


|| in order to move the previous question on that 


| 























motion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] to 
move to refer the bill to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, an: to print, . 

Mr. BURT assented, yielding the floor at the 
same time, with the remark that he did not desire 
| to debate the motion. 
|| Mr. MeCLERNAND now repeated his in- 
|| quiry, whether it was in order to move the pre- 
vious question on the motion to commit? 

The SPEAKER. Itisin order. 

Mr. McCLERNAND., 1 move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires that the 
House should distinctly understand what the 
effect of the previous question, if suatained on the 
motion to commit, wili be. The first question will 
be on the motion to commit the bill to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. If 
the House refuse to commit, then the question 
will be on the amendments and on the engrossment 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROOT called for tellers on the previous 
question. 

Mr. FOWLER inquired of the Speaker whether 
the motion to commit covered also the motion to 

rint? 

, The SPEAKER said it did. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON asked the effect of the 
previous question? 

The SPEAKER again explained, 

And a brief conversation followed. 

Mr. HOLMES, (totheSpeaker,) Ifthe House 











Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, (to the Chair.) 
Is it competent new to move to refer the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union? 
_ The SPEAKER, Pending the previous ques- 
tion, it is not. 

Mr. BROWN. Will it be in order if the pre- 
"The SPEAKER. If the previous questio 

ious n is 
sustained, no motion will be in order. 

Mr. BROWN. Then what comes of the right 
which a member has, under the rule, to move a 
reference to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair conceives that 





should sustain the previous question, will not the 
effect be the same as if it had sustained the same 
motion when made by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? [Mr. Asumun.] 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated the 
difference in the effeet of it, and that difference 
arises simply from the fact that another motion 
has been made.° 3 
Mr. BURT, (to the Speaker.) Havela right 
to withdraw my motion to commit? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South 
Rengtnn Ie. Burt] can withdraw his motion. 
Mr. BURT. | aim not disposedito take up the 
time of the House. If the bill is abies 
withdraw my motion to commit. 
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Mr. McCLERNAND renewed it. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Boat] understand the Chair 
to state that the bill was open to amendment at 
this time? 

Mr. BURT. Not at all. 

Mr. McCLERNAND demanded the previous 
question on the motion to commit. 

Mr. ROOT called for tellers, (who were or- 
dered,) and Messrs. Freepizy and Boyp were 
appointed, 

The question was taken,and the vote stood, 
ayes 58—noes not counted. 

So there was not a second to the demand for the 
previous question. 

‘Fhe question recurring on the motion to com- 
mit the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union— ; 

Mr. ROOT moved to amend it by adding the 
following instructions: 

** With instructions so to amend the bill asto exclude 
sinvery from all the territory acquired from Mexico by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo lying eastward of California.” 

The instructions having been read— 

Mr, ROOT said: 1 do not rise to make a 
speech 

Mr, MEADE (interposing) said: I rise to a 
question of order. The bill proposed to be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, is a bill relating to the Texan bound- 
ary. The Texan boundary has no reference to 
the Territories, and, therefore, the instructions 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Reo] pro- 
poses to introduce are inappropriate. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
the instructions are in order. The motion is to 
refer the bill and amendments to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. As the 
Chair has already ruled that this question brought 
before the House the question of the Territories 
aciyoired, the Chair now rules this amendment to 
be in order, 





Mr. MeCLERNAND. Iask thegentleman from || 


Ohio [Mr. Roor] to yield the floor for amoment. 

Mr. ROOT. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCiernanp] eval the previous question. He 
will, therefore, excuse me if I decline to yield. 

Mr. R. said he was in favor of a plain, 
downright course. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Boyp,] when he offered his amend- 
ment, said he desired a plain, downright course. 
So did he. This amendment to the bill was so 
constructed as to show whether the members who 
committed themselves on this question in January 
last retained the same position now—and to let 
the country know who were against the proviso 
and who were in favor of it. e have the bills 
relative to this new Territory now before us, and 
by this amendment the question is plainly pre- 
sented. There can be no more chance of dodg- 
ing. He did not present his amendment in the 
expectation that the House was going to support 
it. But he offered it to the House as a test, in 
order that the country may see who is for the ex- 
clusion of slavery and who is against it. If he 
was not greatly mistaken, this proposition would 
smoke out the doughfaces. 

Mr. MeCLERNAND, after explaining that his 
motion for the previous question was to bring 
the House to a vote upon the bill from the Senate, 
and the amendment moved by the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Boyp,} and that it was not his 
design, unless circumstances should change, to 
vote for the reference of these subjects to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but to exclade by that mo- 


tion, in the contingency of the failure of the pre- || 


vious question, the introduction of distracting and 
mischievous amendments, if any such should be 
contemplated—proceeded to say: 

I accord to the gentlemen who have participated 
in this importantand interesting debate, the tribute 
of my admiration for the learning, research, and 
elcquence they have displayed in its progress. 
Perhaps no question ever underwent a more thor- 
cugh and able discussion than the subject of sla- 
very, in ali its aspects, has received by the Ameri- 
can Congress during the present session. Nothi 
has been left unsaid; the subject, prolific as it 
is, has been Pye ag its utmost limits; eve 
argurnent and probably every thought of which 
it ts susceptible has ee ‘4 and garnered. 
it is now confessedly exhausted. We have now 
been in session some nine months, and the time 
for action has arrived, and shall we not act? For 


~~ 





one, sir, I am for a decision—a final decision 
of the several questions before us. If California 
is to be admitted—if legal protection is to be af- 
forded to the Territories, let it be known; if the dis- 
puted boundary of Texas is to be settled, let that, 
too, be known. If, on the contrary, all these 
exigent measures are to fail, and the question of 
slavery in its application to the Territories is to be 
left open for further agitation and aggravation, let 
that, too, be known. Let us at least know where 
westand. We owe it to the people to disclose to 
their view the real position of affairs—to forearm 
them by forewarning them of the impending dan- 
ger. This, sir, is my view, and this will be my 
course. After the ship of state has been so long 





| tossed and torn by angry and tempestuous pas- 
sions, it is now high time, as faithful Representa- 
| tives, that we had reckoned her bearings and 
| determined her true position. 
| Weare placed, sir, in a novel and most trying 
position—in a position which appeals to us for the 
exercise of the highést patriotism. The title to 
our Territories, the peace of the country, yea, the 
| very existence of the Government itself, one and 
all,are in no small degree dependent upon our 
| action. Under these circumstances, I submit the 
| question, whether, in the event of our failure to 
| meet the demands of the country to perform the 
| duties devolved upon us, we should not resign our 
places, and thus afford the people the earliest op- 
| portunity to select other Representatives, who may 








| Such a course would be according to the theory 
| and principles of popular government, and would 
| amount practically to a reference of the questions 
| which had baffled our efforts to the judgment and 
| decision of the people themselves. Such a course 
| would be equally disinterested and exemplary on 
| our part; and I submit again, whether, in the last 
| resort, itis not worthy of adoption? Let mem- 
| bers and the country ponder the question. 


| 


| have met. For proof of this | need only refer to 
| Roor.] He avows his object in moving the Wil- 
| mot proviso to be (in his own peculiar language) 
'**to smoke out the doughfaces on both sides of 
| the line.”” In other words, to force a geographical 
division of parties, and to hinge everything upon 





the proviso. And for what purpose would he do | 


this? For the benefit of ultra pro-slavery men, 
and ultra anti-slavery men. Yes, sir, whilst he 
assumes the office of sponsor for both the slavery 
and anti-slavery parties, he also assumes the of- 
fice of censor of all those who differ from both of 
these parties; he commends the boldness and can- 
dor of the slavery propagandist, but denounces 
the man who, holding the proviso to be an abstrac- 
tion, useless and offensive in its application to our 
Mexican acquisitions, would therefore abstain 
| from agitating it. At least, so | understand him; 
| and, upon this assumption, what is the inference 
| to be drawn from his course? Is it not that he 
| favors extreme views, both for and against slavery 
and its extension—that he favors such views as 
| are irreconcilable, and must, according to the 
professions of the respective sides, lead to violence 
| and civil war in the end? Is.not this the infer- 
| ence? Does the gentleman wish so to be under- 
| steod? Would he destroy the influence of those 
who stand by the Constitution and the Union— 
whose views are favorable to an amicable adjust- 
ment of these questions? Would he sink every- 
thing—would he sink political parties, reject or 
| withhold government a our Territories, ar- 
| rest the wheels of Government, (as they are now 
| arrested,) rather than cease the agitation of the 
proviso ! 


But, sir, why should the gentleman from Ohio 
insist upon the application of the proviso to our 
late Mexican acquisitions? Is it because the 
Mexican Jaw tolerates slavery? Is it because the 
climate and soil of those acquisitions invite slave 

| labor? No: | presume it is for neither of these 
reasons. What, then, is the reason? God and 
| mature have traced an immutable material law in 
the lofty mountains and arid deserts of that Ter- 
ritory, forever prohibiting African slavery within 
its limits: and besides this, | suppose that the gen- 
tleman holds that the Mexican law prohibits sla- 
very within those limits. Well, if this beso, I 
repeat, . should the gentleman insist upon the 
proviso? Is it to subserve any practical purpose 
of freedom depending upon its application? Can 
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| be better qualified to perform the public business? | 


In the progress of this general subject, extremes | 


| the example of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 
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its application do any good? Will no: its applica 
tion as a supererogatory, and as an offensive a, 
the South, be productive of much and os.” 
harm? I fear, sir, there is room. to suspect that 
the purpose with which the proviso is uroeg ; 
not so much to advance the cause of freedom’. 
it is to subserve the interests and advancement + 
a mad and relentless faction—a faction whose ah. 
ment is excitement and strife, and who cling 
the proviso asa drowning man would to a plank_ 
a plank which afforded him the only hope of ,,. 
cape from an oblivious grave. Is not this ih, 
visible and unmistakable object? Who can doy), 
it? Slavery does not, nor can it, as I think, exist 
in Utah or New Mexico. The Wilmot Proviso 
therefore, in its —— to those Territories, i, 
a humbug; and | say, sir, down with humb, 
and down with all mischievous humbuggers. 7, 
triumph of such men would be the triumph of dis. 
order over order and violence over justice and right, 
I am not, sir, to be deterred from my roprie| 
or from the even tenor of my course, either by the 
imputations or by the threats of the gentlemay 
from Ohio. I fear no influence or force he ean ey). 
ploy against me. He could not harm me, sir, 
he would; of course I speak politically, being up. 
willing to suppose that the gentleman is personally 
unfriendly to me. have voted against the app). 
cation of the provisio to our Mexican Territories 
from the first. I shall vote against it now, trusting 
to the intelligence and patriotism of my consi. 
uents to approve of my course. But should jt 
turn out otherwise—should they disapprove of ji, 
whilst I would regret the fact, still } would not re. 
lent of what | had done. And as their disappro. 
bation of what [I had done for the good of my 
country would not shake my faith, nor cause me to 
wish to tread backward, so neither would their 
previous instructions swerve me from an adhe. 
rence to the obligations of my allegiance, and the 
path of public duty. 1 would stand firm, sir, and 
take the consequences whether good or evil. 
There are great occasions—crises—in human 
affairs, when the safety of a State, or it may be, 
the interests of mankind, override all minor and 
individual considerations; when the character of 
the representative is merged in that of the citizen 
and of the man. In such —— who braves 
ular prejudice ves himself a true patriot 
oe phientbeopiet. Sie towers above all individ. 
ual selfishness and petty motives, and in the disin- 
terestedness and independence of his sublime 
| character, becomes a benefactor of his race. Such 
are the characters of Solon and of Cato. Who 
| does not see more to admire and to imitate in the 
| incorruptible virtue, the inflexible patriotism, and 
_ the broad and unselfish philanthropy of these great 
historic characters, than in the dazzling but de- 
ceitful splendors of Pisistratus and of Julius Ce- 
sar ?—to whose grasping and relentless desire for 
wer and place the labors of the great Athenin 








awgiver, and the life of the hardy Roman, were 
sacrificed. What just-minded man had not rather 
be Solon or Cato approved, than Pisistratus or 
Cesar condemned? It is the good rather than the 
great who dre worthy of a deathless fame—who 
are worthy to inspire the glowing pen of the his- 
torian, to Lintte the ardent aero of ee bard, pet 
to challenge the approving judgment of posterity. 
Coirnge, comager Wilh; wy ae faithful and true; 
onward, onward, in the path of public duty; let 
no man despair, let no man falter. The safety of 
the Republic itself is the stake for which he con- 
tends; and the reward that awaits his constancy 
and devotion is eventual gratitude and glory. 
As individuals, we are bat atoms in the great 
frame a..d motion of the universe; existing, as " 


were, for a day, and then giving place to the 
beings that are to follow us. Notso, let it be under- 
stood, with government—civil ment, which, 


as a law and a necessity of human society, must 
exist, in some form, fer good or for evil, coevel 
with the existence of society itself. Let us rush, 
then, to the rescue of our and free and happy 
Government from the perils that be! r it. - 
no man stand back; but let men of all parties, ° 
all sections—from the North and the South—the 


in a spirit of conciliation and 
loved for her preservati glory. Let 
eval aed 1 apgllat gultentas particularly to the mem- 
bers of this House to do so. | appeal to them 
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pa ae 
she name of OUT fathers, in the name of liberty and 
‘on, in the name of humanity itself, to do so. 
ra BROOKS said, that he was opposed to the 
“ndment of the gentleman from Ohio, and he 
to make some remarks in opposition to it. He | 
had been ready at any time “ to face that gentle- 
a's music,” and he * faced it”” the first of the 
wssioly and he was more nana y ““to face it’ 
wow. The world had rolled round, and the sticks 
of the zentieman’s drum had been kept beating— 
but in the revolution of the earth, the fewer the 
widiers that obeyed the gentleman’s tattoo, If he 
kept on beating much longer, the fact was, as he 
velieved, that very, very few would pay attention 
either to his morning or his evening drum. As 
or himself, he could say, it had not beat loud 
enough, nor fierce enough yet, to alarm his nerves. 
He faced it now. He should vote againat his pro- 
viso—had voted egainst it in January last, and 
wes ready to vote against it in all the Januaries to 
e. * 
“There was a time (Mr. B. went on to say) 
when the Wilmot proviso was not as it is now,a 
were useless, mischievous abstraction, and he 
could very well understand the motives and 
the reasons of gentlemen who voted againstit. It 
was a bolt, however, that had done its errand, 
that had discharged its duties, and the spent bolt 
now, that some men were for hurling, could only do 
mischief and create unnecessary alarm. When the 


Wilmot proviso was first introduced and passed || 


on the floor of this House, it taught the country 
two salutary and important lessons, the South, 
first, that the war with Mexico could not go on to 
extend slavery, but that the intent and purpose 
would be by the majority resisted, and it taught 
the North next, that conquest and extension of 
territory ae the very existence of the 
Union. 
posed the southern Democratic party for peace, 
and it aiarmed the Democracy of the North not 
ouly for the Union itself, but for the nationality, 
and even existence of their party. Thus Demo- | 
cats coéperated with Whigs in arresting the career 
of our Generals in Mexico, and in compelling a 
eace. 
' The lesson is impressed upon our history; and 
no party, hereafter, will be anxious for a war of 
conquest, unless it is first settled to which section | 
of the Union the political profit will inure. The 
reasons and motives then that prompted gentlemen 
to urge the Wilmot proviso, no doubt sprang 
from high and patriotic causes; but as things were 
now, the Wilmot proviso was an abstraction, mis- 
chievous ia all its consequences, and periling even 
the unity and existence of the Republic. That 
Providence of Almighty God, which had so often 
waiched over and preserved us as a favored people, 
with His “ cloud by day and pillar of fire by night,” 
is watching over us now, and preserving us now, 
from the perils that our passion for conquest, and 
for other people’s lands, had prowgn upon us. 
We were to be preserved too, without any self- 
sacrifices of principle, or pride, or sectional prefer- 
ences, or pledges, if we would only leave all to 
that Almighty God, and not attempt to be wiser 
than He, in settling the destiny of our ceantry, 
what part of it should be bond or free. Tiat des- 
ny is already fixed, irrevocably fixed, beyond 
any human control, and, in my opinion, all we 
ought to try to do, isto await the decree of that 
Providence, and stand by it, whatever it may be. 
To settle this terrible agitation in this Hall and 
Chamber, such by the way as no other form of 
government is strong enough to stand a month, I 
am willing to become a convert to the doctrine 
of non-intervention, of non-action—and in good 
faith, too, If it is of any importance to know 
what I am willing to do, | will state here, that I 
will vote for no Wilmot proviso, now or hereafter, 
on any matters before us; and I will stand upon 
the principle, that the authority of this Govern- 
aa od pat DAsTerye to exclude or to awe 
very, inci compromise u ich it 
was framed. Thus, it will pete gr am op- 
Posed to a single-headed, uniform, universal Wil-. 
mot, { am the more opposed to the double-headed, 
<ouble-shotted Wilmot, which would exclude 


he fear of the Wilmot proviso predis- || 


ber of this Congress, to resist them both; and I will 
fall back, in order to give peace, upon the non- 
intervention, non-action invitation of the southern 


But I will pledge myself here now, while a mem- | 
I 


gress in these Halls; and I beg these gentlemen 
here to stand the ground they steod on then, and 
not to become converts to the Wilmot principle 
which they once so earnestly denounced, and 


which is without doubt a principle alarming to the || 
I will stand with them now on their || 


South. 
principle of non-intervention, and I will follow 
the salutary rule, that the Federal Government was 
not created to exclude or to establish slavery by 
law, and leave that exciting subject to the States, 
and the inscrutable Providence that has fixed so 
anomalous a class of human beings upon our 
otherwise free form of government. No other rule 
of action, as it now seems to me, can‘ save this 


glorious heritage of our fathers from the inevit- |! 


able internal dissensions which threaten it—and || 


these were the rules which animated and inspired | 
the bosoms of the Hancocks, the Rutledges, the 
Adamees, and the Pinckneys, who bequeathed this | 
heritage to us. 
And I can see, Mr. Speaker, that no section of | 
our country has anything to lose, but on the con- 
trary, everything to pain by the policy of non-ac- | 
tion in this matter of slavery; for that destiny of | 
hae God, of which I spoke but a moment 
agv, has regulated all these things for us. Cali- 
fornia is settled, and is settling with a miraculous 


power of this Government to change it. No law | 
of yours is omnipotent enough to reverse the social | 
order there established. The people have decreed 
and are yet decreeing the universality of freedom. | 
The emigrant from the banks of the Misssissippi 
joins heartily with the emigrant from Maine, in | 





mon interest of all; and all the armies and navies 
of the world cannot create slavery where all the | 
people will all to be free. 

I know that southern gentlemen attribute this 


} 
| 
i 





Government; but a power higher than any gov- | 
ernment settled this quest'on; and that was gold, | 
stimulating instant, tumultuous emigration. The | 
columns of emigration settled, as they always will 
under like circumstances, the establishment or ex- 
clusion of slavery. The steamship, the winds | 


ordaiming the exclusion of slavery, as the com- || 
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easier this moment to establish slavery in the 


older States of the North, where great social and 


|| pecuniary inequalities, perchance, exist; but the 


| thing is utterly im ible among a le, who 
members, so fervently sent up during the last Con- } oa g & peop 


have fled from wealth, and its inequalities, in order 
to be socially, morally, politically, and so to speak, 
pecuniarily, equal and free. 

_ Gentlemen from the South, who acknowledge 
in their hearts, if not by word of mouth, these 
truths, seek to reverse them by dividing Califor- 
nia, making of one part a State, and of another a 
Territory. If I were to consult only the free- 
soil parsion of the day, and to vote with especial 
reference to my section on that point, | should 
certainly second, instead of resisting that move- 
ment; for these same causes, which have made 


|| California non-slaveholding, will ever continue, 


until heavy, massive colamns of slave emigration 
overland, can overtake and overrun emigration by 
sea, or the now cheap, quick-moving, enterprising 
emigration from the Northwest. Weare as certain 
to have two free States, it seems clear to me, as 
we were to have one, if California is divided; and 
the more gold that is found in the southern part, 
the greater and quicker will be the rush of the fly- 
ing columns of emigration there, that will not 
work with slaves, or allow a master of slavea to 
amass unequal shares of the precious dust. Go 


that, slavery, as it seems to me, is as clearly and 





| tions. 
| want my people to be outnumbered, out-repre- 


| 


| 


| as certainly shut out from the Pacific as it is from 


Canada, or the northern part of the Atlantic coast. 


( | The great and impressive motive | have in resisting 
rapidity; and its social polity is fixed beyond the || 


the division of California, comea from the great 
danger of being, some day or other, ruled by the 
members in the Senate from our Mexican acquisi- 
As a resident of an Atlantic State, I do not 


| sented, out-voted in the United States Senate. [ 


do not want the Atlantic ocean to bow down to the 
Pacific. When I look upon the map, and survey 


| the almost immeasurable regions we have now on 


the Pacific, and west of the sources of the Missouri, 
1 foresee that New England, New York, Penn- 


‘| sylvania, Ohio, and the southern States, are 
feeling to the preoccupation of the soil by northern | oh 
emigrants, under the patronage of the Federal | 


orn of their sovereignty in the Union. 1 wish 
to do all I can to avert that result—I wish to 
make of California, of Utah,-of Oregon, of New 


| Mexico, of Nebraska, States as large as possible. 


I go for the broadest extent of latitude and of lon- 


| gitude compatible with their geographical posi- 


that wafted northern commerce there, settled the || 
question. The people of the North did not so || 


much go, as rush or fly, to California, when they || 
old was there,—and the poor white | 
man of the South, who could raise money enough |! 


heard that 


to go, was there, before the owner of negroes could || 


prepare himself to start, 
magnet, which attracted all the enterprising pov- , 


California became the | 


tions, and the public interest. Large States, it is 
for the interest of us in these now thirty States, 
to carve out of those States to come; aye, the very 
largest, unless we intend to be overwhelmed in the 
Senate. Hence, 1 wish to resist the division of 
California, and I rather sorrow that she has not 
taken more than she claims. To divide her, it 
thus seems to me is acommon injury to the North 
and the South, to be aggravated. to the South, if 
what seems to be certain, follows, viz: the estab- 


erty of America. The northern rich capitalist re- || lishment of two free States there, inatead of one. 
posed upon his funds at home, and so did the.|| Even if we go further, and establish slavery by 
planter on his plantation at the South, but the en- || law in one of these California States, as some 
terprising and ambitious poverty of both sections, | gentlemen seem to desire, and thus ordain a south- 
rushed, aye flew on the wings of the wind, to Cal- || ern Wilmot proviso in their behalf, it would be 


ifornia, and established an equality there, to have 
which they left their own land. 


| the same as attempting to establish slaver 
o overland em- |, Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 


in 
ork, 


igration from the slave States could overtake, or | Pennsylvania or Ohio; for these and the like people 


over-match these crusaders after the 
Poverty was behind, and gold was 
when 
enough, the 5 Rann of steam was evoked to hurry 
ae ¥ ya he world has never seen anything 
ike this eruption, or i jon, not even in the 
days of the ae 
ow idle, then, amid such a whirlwind of causes 
and of people, to impute to the distant and feeble 
powers at Washington, a ney enough to re- 
strain the establishment of slavery there! The 
white man there would not work with the 
in the mines, and that settled the question. The 
white man would not allow the capitalist, be he 
owner of negroes, or of peons, or of other - 
erty, to scrape, scratch, or to shovel more g 
than he cou that settled the question. It 
as a question between labor present and capital 
absent, and labor atly iled. The south- 
ern emigrant joins with the northern, the first 
from in the second from education and pre- 
authority of Government could 


olden fleece. 


Peter ietes 
w- 
ers of this a combined, have om 


able to do it, and cannot do it now. It would be 





s ‘ore,—and || soil. : 
e winds blew not strong enough, or fast || destiny, the decrees of Providence, or the fiat of 


are already there, and practical masters of that 
And this is what i meant, when I spoke of 


Almighty God. The question, I say, is seitied, 
and all man can do, is by unnecessary agitation to 
sow the seeds of civil war, and to make unhappy 
and bloody the soil on which we dwell. 

The gentleman from Ohio is, however, not sat- 
isfied with that decree of Providence; and as he 
seems to think Providence has not done enough 
for our section of the Union, he will do something 
more. He asks us to face the music on an absirac- 
tion of his, and he tauntingly telle us he wiil 
*¢ smoke the d faces out.’’ He renews here 
to-day a ion that he introduced at the 
early part of the session—an abstraction, which at- 
tempted to exclude slavery by law when govern- 
ments were established in all of our Mexican ac- 
quisitions, includi California. 

Mr. ROOT. Ne, not California. 

Mr. BROOKS. Well, inall our Territories cast of 
California. And that abstraction was once thrust 
out of the House, amid all the cries of the gentle- 
man upon us ht members “to face the 
music.”’ I trust that this annecessary, inoppor- 
tune, and mischievous proposition will receive the 
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same kind of treatment now, though it presents 
itwelfin a more imposing form. I know, and } 
fee! the power which the gentleman’s whip may 


have over members elected two years ago, in the | 


| 


; 
' 








Like a hell-broth boil and bubble, 
Douhte, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn, and, cauldron bubbie.” 


And so this cauldron is to be made to boil and 


storm of anti-slavery excitement that then existed; | bubble in all parts of this Union. Now this amaz- 


and | know the embarrassment that whip may || 
create amid members pledged during that excite- || 
ment to vote as he who sets himself up to be their || 
But the || 
day of overseers and of drivers is passing away, || 


overseer, their driver, tells them to do. 


and the whip is losing its lash. Emancipation 


is every day coming more and more, as the world || 


rolls round, and the less are we slaves, fearing our 


would-be masters. Emancipation, however, can- || 


net thoroughly take place, till the people pass 


their Representatives through the ordeal of another | t 
| to snarl, to bark, and to bite. 
1} 


election. Two years ago, Mr. Clay, our favorite 
candidate for the Presidency, was sacrificed, as we 


Whigs of the North in the main believed, be- || 


cause of his liberal preferences, and General Tay- 


the fuei which the Free Soil Van Buren Democ- 
racy sw 


this excitement, and they came here under im- 


pulsee, and with pledges from which there can be || of the drum reaches their ears, even if their Repre- | 
sentatives from opposite pledges and opposite as- 
sociations are not ready to face it here in this 


no escape only by the ordeal of another election. 


When that takes place, they will represent a people || 


who, in my belief, share in but a small degree, with 


tbe exiremes now acting upon this floor. The peo- || 


le are ahead of their Representatives, I feel aure, | 


in a disposition tosettle all these agitating questions | 


before us, which now divide and distract the coun- | 


try, and to settle them amicably, fraternally, and 
equally. As tomy own self 1 can say, that though 
] took great responsibility in voting against the 
Wilmot proviso the early part of this session, I 


have been more than sustained in the great metrop- | 


olis which 1 have the honor in part to represent. 


Over forty thousand names, not men of ink and | 


paper, but real men with residences to their names, 


in an omnibus, a cab, a suiky, a wagon, or a 
gocart, aye in any honorable vehicle that comes 
along, singly or doubly, but to ride, at all events. 
] prefer a carriage with a single passenger, if I can 
get it, but | shall not stand upon the order of my 
going, but keep trying to go. And this feeling is 
not alone the feeling of the city. The great me- 
tropolis of a nation’s commerce, the centre of its 
business, the focus of its exchanges, but foreshad- 
ows what a nation thinks. It may be in advance 
of the nation. Public opinion may there sooner 


come to a head; but when the business agents of || 


a nation—-when their servants speak, and speak 
thus emphatically, unequivocally, universally, it 


that is preparing to burst. 
The gentleman from Ohio, I think, foresees the 
coming public opinion in the North, and hence his 


| 


| 


| 








. i] 
lor was made our candidate for the Presidency for || 
en opposite cause. The indignation over such a || 








} 
} 
i 
| 
1] 


| 


ing fraternity, this almost ludicrous combination 
may be very patriotic on the part of gentlemen from 
sections of the Union, and from parties utterly 
opposite; it may be from nobler motives than 
those which the people impute. 
motives I am willing to impute, nay, I am bound 
to impute (it would be unparliamentary to do oth- 


wise) all actions upon this floor, but not the less 
can | keep my eye from this strange, this extraor- 
| dinary junction of extremes, this droll consocia- | 


tion of bed-fellows, who meet but to kiss, then 
If anything, how- 
ever, on earth were wanting to convince me that I 
am right, it would be the opposition of these ex- 
tremes to my course of action. If anything 


were wanting to convince me that the people | 
|| of this country were at heart in favor of the || 
sacrifice 4rove no small portion of our party into || principle of action which I wish to carry out on || 
extremes, and these extremes were invigorated by | this floor, it would be this ee of ex- | 

repeat, | 
ied. The members of this Congress || then, 1 have no doubt in my own mind that the | 
from the free States were elected, inthe main, amid || great body of the northern people are willing ** to | 


tremes in opposition to these principles, 


face the music’’ at any time whenever the sound 


House. 


The great white race of this country, neither | 
North nor South, will ever long consent to peril, | 
much less to rend this Union on account of the | 
African; afid he who calculates to win popular | 
| favor, or to make a name beyond his own barn- || 
door, by any vociferation of any obstreperous char- | 
acter about the African, be he from the North or | 


from the South, much mistakes the genius of our 
countrymen. 


louder cock outcrows him. Whenever it is really 


for the African, North or South, the white race, 
for self-preservation, for its own liberty, life, law, 


|| will rise as the winds rise, and the how! of the hur- | 
|| ricane will be so terrible, that poor chanticleer will | 
|| skalk from the storm, and pray for the dunghill | 


to fall on and hide him. Our countrymen are so 
proud of their country,—it is such an honor to be 
an Americar citizen; the destiny of our Union is 


believed to be so bright and glorious, that the | 
|| white man will not sacrifice himself for the Afri- 
| can. 


depression in which we keep him, and infamy 


| alight upon him, whoever, anywhere, oppresses the | 
| African in the comforts of life, the consolations of 


' : || religion, or in the rupture of the social ties that 
is but the premonitory note of the loud thunder || 


consecrate a home: but woe, woe, be ‘to the 


| man, who rends the Union to extend slavery, or 


to enforce its exclusion by violent, unnecessary, 
provoking laws. Many sacrifices will be made, 


musical blast again this morning to summon his | and ever have been made by all parties, to create 
followers to overawe us of the North, and to || and to maintain this Union; and these sacrifices 


frighten us down, *Othello’s occupation’s gone,” 
if the excitement is not kept brewing. What will 
become of me, perchance he soliloquizes, if the 
storm is hushed, and I am not buoyed up, and I 
drop down? If, in the importance and grandeur 
of the sabject which we have this day and yes- 


that did not admit of the ridiculous, the extraor- 
dinary seenes and associations of to-day and 
yesterday, would convulse us with laughter. | 
saw marching between the tellers just now, almost 
arm in arm, and more than once, gentlemen from 
the North and South, who could hardiykeep each 
other's company two seconds without a smile or 
ashrug. There went the gentlemen from Ohio, and 
nieman from South ina, Siamese Twins, 
here were there tlemen her who were 
for dissolving the Union if the Wilmot proviso 
was passed, and gentlemen for dissolving the Union 
ifit was net passed, Gentlemen will pardon me, 
but some tines of Shakspeare run my head, 
and | must let them out, in order to i i 


composition: 


| 


| | 
| 


| 


must ever continue to be made. The great bod 


of the northern people stand ready to make their | 


share of sacrifice, and among them, as 1 believe, 


| the Wilmot proviso men; but they expect like 
| sacrifices on the part of their southern country- 


| men. 


terday voted upon, there was not @ solemnity (| of us offer to surrender our prejudices and prefer- 








Whoever asks must give; and when any 


ences that the North has had, and yet has, for 
the proviso, we cannot understand the patriotism 
of the southern man, who asks us to establish one 


| for him. These mutual surrenders of: interests 
and of preferences alone can carry this Govern- | 


menton. And as a Government, it ceases to be 
usefal or practical, as for nine months it has been 
in this Hall, if there is to be an eternal conflict 
among the white race here, about the black race 
elsewhere. 

This Government is, in my opinion, the strong- 
est Government on earth, as long as it attends to the 
duties im upon it by the Constitution, and 
refrains from agitating topics its framers would 
not even name, much more agitate, and i 
upon. A dissolution of the Union, th re, I 
look upon as impossible. The despotism of Rus- 
sia, or the Democracy of France in ite wildest 
paroxysms, could never rally stouter hands or 
warmers hearts to protect, defend, and maintain 
order and law, and to put down conspiracy and 
treason. The loyalty to the Union is of love, 








And to worthy | 





A member may crow himself into || 
| Congress, but he will only tarry there till some | 
| ist 
' es, || felt that the Union is in peril from excess of zeal | 
have given meand my colleagues a ticket to ride | 








| music ays 
|| speak of this insolent tone, or of such insolent 











a who, as a mass, | 
a igious 
not from the slave 





Aug. 29, 
affection, of a cor*mon glorious life, and » ..... 
brighter fature,—and ‘eh a Geta mean, 
spirators, no traitors can overthrow. | epprehent 
therefore, no physical dissolution of this Unia , 
I hear the threats, and the mutterings, by: a. 
impotency amuses as often as their audacity . 
vokes. Bat there is a moral, a social dissoliticy 
the Union, that I fear, and of which, alas! alread 7 
see signs amongus. We begin to be afraid tos A 
aloud among one another. Brethren as ie a 
countrymen under the same flag, there are to,,.’ 
upon which we cannot talk-together, and of which 
we can only whisper in sections among ourselye, 
One of the worst omens of thetimes is nightly sex 
tional caucuses in these Halls, which teach ys to 
distrust ‘each other, and to consider a man op 
enemy, because he was born under a northern o, 
a southern sky. These suspicions, this distrys, 
this rupture of our fraternal bonds, may, I some. 
times fear, provoke mad men, or mad States ,, 
attempt to dissolve this Union; but if they could bs 
successful, it would only be amid fire and blood 
and to be accursed by all posterity. No sacrifice 
is too great for me to avert this horrible catastr. 
phe. be Union, I doubt not, can be maintained 
and must be maintained, even by arms, if neros. 
sary,—but what is a Union worth, without love 
without loyalty, without pride in it, and only pro. 
tected by arms? Unite us once more as brethrey 
restore our ancient fraternity, settle and banish 
from these Flalls this afflicting subject of slavery— 
and the Government is stronger than if it had at 
its service two hundred thousand gerried bayonets, 
or whole parks of artillery. 

A few words more to my northern countrymen, 
and | will finish these altogether unpremeditated 
remarks, which the sudden and unexpected appa. 
rition of the ghost of Wilmot, presented here } 
the gentleman from Ohio, and which I thought 
laid in January, has called out. I conjure them 
now to lay this ghost again—to face this music, as 
they did in January. w is the day, and now 

he hour. And yet I do not know who consii- 
tuted this or any other member musician over us, 


) or made him drum-major of the great northern 
band, 


Who hired him for an overseer—who 
put the driver’s whip in his hands to crack 
and lay on our backs, and make us face the 

he plays? Can anybody tell? I[ will not 


language, in the terms they deserve; for it is un- 
parliamentary often to speak the truth, and to char- 
acterize such terms as they ought to be character- 
ized. But I insist upon knowing what divine right 


We owe him duties, the greater for the || the gentleman has to call upon us to face his music, 


to show our hands to him, to marshal us, or “to 
smoke out our doughfaces,” to quote his words. 
Sir, if to do right, and to dare to do right—if to 
stand by my own white race first, and the African 
next—if to utter such sentiments as I have been 
uttering, and to act upon them, make me a dough- 
face, my face is all dough; and the gentleman may 
make the most he can of the admission. I am ready 
to be smoked out, and have been for nine months, 
and the quicker the smoking the better, for [| am 
heartily tired of staying in this hole here. | want 
to breathe the free air of the people once more, 
and to be relieved from the stifling and confusing 
tr qos that assumes to speak for the people 
ere. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, 
now, that he drums us northern men up to, is the 
exclusion of slavery by law from Utah; for | take 
it for granted, that if he considers California safe, 
New Mexico is considered safe for exactly a 
similar reason. Well it is of the highest import- 
ance to exclude slavery, by law, from Deseret, 
from Utah, from the Mormon settlements there! 
O, don’t waste a moment,’ for there is an im- 
minent danger lest the planter may desert the 
rich bottom lands of the Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, and of the Santee and Peder, and rush, 
with his slaves, from the cotton and sugar tempt- 
ations of Texas, the desert, over the 
Snowy mountains, to the great Salt Lake in Utah. 
If there ever was of the extension of 
slavery in our Mexican acquisitions, it was thet 
it to the shores of the Pacific, where no 
proviso is now Ff J by the gentleman from 
Ohio. Wot that it would il among the Mor- 

slavery almost a 
who are emigran D 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, and the North- 
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more work for bis master, and prosper in 
rah, than in Canada or in Mains. It len Gah 
that demands irrigation; the farms are, and are 
jnended to be, small, If Canada ever knocks at 
the door of the Union, I shall .then expect to see 
the gentleman from Ohio insist that it cannot come 
in without his proviso in advance fixed upon it. 
Por in the elevated regions of Utah, the frost kills 
ihe cotton in September, as it does in Canada or 
Meine. ‘To insist upon the application of the 
Wilmot proviso to such a people, and to such a 
region, is but to provoke, to annoy, to excite a 
portion of our countrymen, **to set their tails on 
fre to see how they run.” I will be a party to 
no such fun. ; 

Mr. CAMPBELL (imperfectly heard by the 
reporter) was understood to inquire of- the gentle- 
men from New York whether slaves were not now 
held in Utah ? 

Mr. BROOKS. There may be a few officers of 
the army with their servants there, perhaps a few 
others. ‘There are, no doubt, in my own city just 
now, from eight hundred to one thousand slaves 
this traveling season. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But there are some four 
hundred slaves already in Utah. I can state so 
positively, if the gentleman from New York does 
not know it, 

Mr. BROOKS. Upon what authority? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The Delegate from Utah. 

Mr. BROOKS. Ah! I understand all that. The 
Delegate from New Mexico lost his seat in conse- 
quence of alienating from him the whole South, 
by representing the fact that there was no slaves 
there; and the Delegate from Utah don’t intend to 
make any such mistake. By riding a little on 
both sides he will be sure to get in. Some four 
hundred slaves will be good for the South, and the 
soil and the climate, and the characterof the peo- 
ple, will do for the North. . 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, asked Mr. 
Brooks to allow him to put a question. 

A BROOKS. Certainly. I love to be cate- 
chised. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is pleasant to ask a gentle- 
man questions who loaves to answer them. What 
I want to know is, if soil, climate, and Providence 
keep slavery out of Utah, why they don’t keep 
them out of New York? 

Mr. BROOKS. They do. When the southern 
sun rages Southern travelers bring to New- York 
their body servants in considerable numbers; and 
as long as the climate is agreeable they tarry, but 
when Utah weather comes, they are off with the 
first frost, as fast as the locomotive can carry them. 
Is the gentleman answered? 

Mr. B. closed his remarks by saying, that as 
the thread of his discourse had been broken ‘he 
would yield the floor;and more especially as this 
was not now the time to do in proper order what 
he wished todo—discuss the Texas boundary bill. 

Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi, obtained the 


oor. 

Mr. FEATHERSTON appealed to his col- 
league to yield the floor to enable him to move to 
amend the instructions. 

The SPEAKER said, if the gentleman from 
Mississippi gave way to his colleague, the gentle- 
man could move his amendment by general con- 
sent. 

Mr. FOWLER objected. 

Mr. BROWN resumed the floor. He said he 
designed to make a few remarks only in reply to 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McCuernanp, 
and the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Bare) 
who had just taken his seat. Bx gentle- 
men had taken a position which had been assumed 
since the beginning of the session by many gentle- 
pe he ep caanerer’; pie oo 

sw ty seemed to as likely to 
obtain the favor of the South. If these fide. 
men (said Mr, B.) were right in that 
we of the South are mere shadows, occu 
we in the pursuit of pets ee they = 
ucceed in. the object at whi i ut if 
we are real, substantial men things of life and pot 
eae en they will find themselves i 

r . at w 
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cat i non-slaveholding regions. The negro || ing less than this. It was in vain to tell the people | 











| 


| 


| 


re 


| other means. 








Mr. HOLMES. I congratulate the whole coun 
| try that the gentleman from New York has given 
up hie adhesion to the Wilmot proviso. 

Mr. BROWN, (resuming.) The conversion of 
| the gentleman from New York to the doctrine of 
| non-intervention had come about as much too late 
|| a8 his abandonment of the"*Wilmot proviso. They 
| were both too late to do any good. [f the gentle- 
; man had kept his hands off slavery before the last 

presidzatial election, then, indeed, the southern 
‘popes might have had some reason for gratitude. 
North has been with a view to its exclusion from || But, instead of doing that, the gentleman adheres 
the shores of the Pacific. [t was only necessary || to the proviso until it is too late for non-interyen- 
to look at the history of the last few years to || tion to do any good, and then he forsakes the for- 
satisfy ourselves that it has been the purpose of || mer and becomes a convert to the latter, 
the North to produce this exclusion. | The gentleman from New York appeared to be 
The honorable gentleman from Ulinois had ad- | greatly horrified at what he was pleased to call 
ministered a well-deserved rebuke to the factious || political associations on this floor—at the strange 
spirit of free soil, as manifested in the propostion || phenomenon of the two great extremes of the 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor;) for that |. North and the South voting together. Fle would 
he (Mr. B.) felt as profoundly grateful as any other || explain this apparent inconsistency, The South 
man. It was a spirit which ought to be rebuked || regarded the whole of the territory to latitude 
everywhere. It deserved the universal execration || 42° and east of the Rio Grande as the property of 
of all good men. But it was his duty to say to his || Texas, and was not disposed to permit any por- 
honorable friend, that so much of his remarks as || tion of that territory to be surrendered for the 
were directed against the proviso, on the ground || purpose of being made free soil. This was the 
that it was not necessary to our exclusion, failed to || position oceupied by the southern extreme. The 
excite his (Mr. B.’s) gratitude, as they would || northern extreme considers the title of the United 
fail to elicit the gratitude of the southern peo- || States to all this territory as clear beyond dia- 
ple. The gentleman from Illinois would not be || pute, and therefore are opposed to purchasing it. 
informed that he had Mr. B.’s highest respect as || This is the reason why the two extremes are act- 
a gentleman, and his sincere personal regard—but || ing togetixer on principles apparently antagoniati- 
as a southern man, he felt bound to say at || cal, forthe purpose of defeating this bill. Is it 
all times, and on all occasions, to all persons, | remarkable that he (Mr. B.) and his southern 
friends and foes, that he and his section demanded || associates, believing conscientiously that the title 
as a right an equal participation in all these Terri- || to the country, in the language of the gentleman 
tories, and they could not feel grateful to any man | from Kentucky, [Mr. Marsuacu,] is in Texas, 
who placed his opposition to the proviso on no || and that the United States has neither title nor 
higher grounds than that they were excluded by || color of title, should refuse to give it up? Isit 
If his honorable friend had placed || strange that other gentlemen, believing, as they say 
his opposition to the proviso on the grounds that || they do, that the utile of the United States is clear 
the South had rights, and that those rights ought || and indisputable, should refuse to pay Texas ten 
to be respected, then Mr. B. and the whole South || millions to witntrzw an unfounded claim? Gen- 
would have felt a thrill of gratitude which none of | tleman may pretend to marvel at this singular 
them would be slow to express. Ifthe proviso was || political conjunction, but they all know perfectly 
wrong, it ought to be opposed on the high ground || well the motives which have produced it. 
of principle, and not on the feeble assumption that He however deemed that it would be found 
it was unnecessary. To oppose it on the ground || quite as remarkable a political phenomenon that 
that it was not necessary, was to say in effect, || the gentleman from New York, and many of hie 
that it would be sustained if it was necessary. || political friends from the South, should be found 
The gentleman from New York had just in- || cheek-by-jow!l with these same detested Free-Soil- 
formed the House that he was elected asa Wilmot || ers on another question. We vote with them from 
roviso man, and now he rises and makes it his || exactly opposite motives, as the gentleman and the 
oast that he is backing out from the position he || whole country very well know. But from what 
then assumed. | motive docs the gentleman and his southern friends 
Mr. BROOKS (Mr. Brown yielding) said, that | vote with them for the admission of California? 
although this proviso was made a test, he had told | Is there any opposite motive, there? None, sir, 
the people who elected him that he would not | none. There is one motive common to them all, 
pledge himself to vote for it; that he was willing | and that is, the admission of a free State into the 
to remain at home, but that, if he was elected, he | Union. The gentleman expresses special wonder 
must go as an independent man. || that we are found voting with the Free-Soilers, 
Mr. BROWN resumed. The gentleman from || Can he give avy other reason than the one just as- 
New York had certainly taken high ground. But || signed why be and his southern friends vote with 
if he was not mistaken, that gentleman was the | them on another question ? 
editor of a daily paper in New York, (the Ex- || Until the gentleman could aasign some satisfac- 
press,) and in that journal, unless he was again || tory reason why he and his party, North and 
mistaken, the Wilmot proviso had been sup- | South, were found in political fellowship with 
ported. The gentleman, therefore, had not left | every Free-Soiler and Abolitionist in the land for 
much room for doubt as to his real sentiments. || the admission of California, it would be modest to 
There was very little occasion for him now to || suppress his wonder at the accidental association 
come forward and to say whether he was for or || of Free-Soilers and southern gentlemen on the 
against the proviso. But he desired to ask that || boundary of Texas. j oh 
gentleman, whether he was for or against this The difference between us (said Mr. B.) is thie: 
proviso when its adoption was deemed necessary || we act with them from extremely opposite mo- 
for the exclusion of slaves from the new Terri- | tives; you from concurrent opinions and senti- 


of the South that you will hot press the proviso 

excluding slavery, because circumstances are such | 
as to exclude slavery without the operation of this | 
provision, and therefore it is not necéssary to 
adopt it. He would tell gentlemen who use this 
argument, that the southern people care not about 
the means by which slavery is to be excluded. 
They will not inquire whether nature is unpropi- 
tiaus to the existence of slavery there, while they 
know that the whole course and desire of the 











tories? If he was then in favor of the proviso, the || ments; and we will leave to posterity and the 
fact that he is now opposed to it, because he is || country to decide which stands most justified in 
‘satisfied that the South cannot carr the eyes of all honest and impartial men. 
thither on account of the hostility of the climate But his main object in raising to address the 
and soil, and other more potential causes, his || House was to say what were the demands of the 
position was one not calculated to excite the grati- | South. She asks for an equal participation in the 
tude of the friends of the South. _ | enjoyment of all the common property ; and if this 
Mr. BROOKS (Mr. Brown yielding) said, he | be denied, she demands a fair division. Give it 


her slaves 







had not changed r , but he had been || to her, give it by non-intervention, by non-action, 
converted to doctrine of non-inter- || or by any other means, and she will be satisfied. 
vention, or non-action. | ‘always been his | This is her right, and she demands itr But if, in- 
ion that the pa he Government || stead of doing this, the North insists on taking 
ught never to d, whether in favor of || away the territory and abridging the rights of the 
or eqningt ‘ad South should suffer | South, she will not submit to the wrong in peace, 
from her inability to carry her slave rty into || nor meanly kiss the hand that smites her. He 
these Territories, the North wou suffer still more || uttered no threat, but it was his duty to say that 
if she was a. do 80, because her citizens | the South could neither forget nor forgive a wrong 
would not ent ot ihkes Perritorien if sla- like this. She cannot forget that these new Terri- 


very existed there. tories were purchased in part by her blood and 
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treasure, and she will not forgive the power that | the Federal Constitution, and the banner of the 


snatches them from her. 


her duty to pursue on the consummation of her un- | 


just exclusion from these Territories, but he would 
say, ihat the act of her exclusion would sink like 
a poisonous arrow into the hearts of her people, 
and it would rankle there and in the hearts of their 
children, as long as the union of these States con- 
tinued. The consummation of northern policy 
may not produce an immediate disunion of these 
States; but it will produce a disunion of northern 
and southern hearts; and he left it to others to say 
whether a political union under such circumstances 


|| against the territorial government for Utah. He 


| 


could be long maintained, or whether it was worth | 


maintaining. 


It can excite no feeling of gratitude that the gen- | 
tleman from New York [Mr. Brooxs] says he is | 


now opposed to the Wilmot proviso. 
the spirit of the proviso. 
letter, if it was necessary for our exclusion. 


He 


He is for | 
He would be for its || 


consents to abandon it simply because it is use- || 


less. 
Then the gentleman was for it. Now, when he 
supposes: our exclusion almost perfect and the 
means at hand for its entire consummation, he 
mognanimously abandons the proviso. Wonderful 
liberality! Amazing generosity to the South! If 


There was a day when it was potential. | 


| and suppose that the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
| Roor,] at the opening of the next Congress, offers 
the Wilmot proviso with a view to check our emi- || 


t 


excluding the South; but he was in favor of giv- 
|| ing governments to Utah and New Mexico on the 


|| want to be cheated in this business, and he there- 


the gentleman is not canonized as the most gener- || 


ous man of his age, surely gratitude will have 
failed to perform her office. 


We of the South well understand the means | 


employed for our exclusion. This proviso, once 
so much in favor with the gentleman from New 
York, now so graciously abandoned, performed 
its office. It was held in terrorem over California: 
southern property, termed as property always is, 
was kept out of the country. The column of 
southern emigration was checked at the onset— 


the column of northern emigration. Every means 
was resorted to which political ingenuity could 
devise and Federal power make effective, to hurry 
on this emigration, and then, with indecent haste, 
the emigrants, yet without names or habitations 
in the country, were induced to make a pretended 
State constitution, and insert in it the Wilmot pro- 
viso. 


these things. He need not be reminded that he 
and his quandam proviso friends were prominent 
actors in all these scenes. 
proviso was the surppocern of their power? It 
was used so long as it was effective. It was used 
for our prostration, end now it is thrown aside for 


no longer necessary. 
Does not the gentleman from New York know 
very well that the California constitution is no 


constitution until adopted by Congress? Does he | 


not know that that constitution contains the pro- 
viso? Does he not know that the proviso is pow- 
erless in that constitution until sanctioned by Con- 
gress? And does he not mean to vote for that 
constitution, with the full intent and purpose of 
giving vitality to that proviso? With how much 
of liverality—with how moch of justice to the 
South does the honorable gentleman come forward 
to assure us that he is against the proviso? The 
gentieman is opposed to ingrafting the proviso on 
the territorial bills for Utah and: New Mexico; and 
we thank him for his opposition. But what rea- 


son does the gentleman give for this opposition? | 
The decrees of God have already excluded us. | 


He has no idea that slavery would ever penetrate 
the country. He is opposed to the proviso, be- 
cause itis unnecessary. If it was at all necessary 
for our exclusion, the honorable gentleman would 
be for it. He must ex-use us if our gratitude 
fails to become frantic for this singular exhibition 
of forbearance and liberality. 

Mr. B. was willing to trust the rights of the 
South on the strict doctrine of non-intervention. 
if God, in his providence, ‘had in fact decreed 


against the introduction of slavery into Utah and 
ew Mexico, he and his e bowed in humbie 
submission to that decree. é think the soil and 


climate are propitious to slave labor; and if they 
are not, we shall never seek the country with our 
slaves. All we ask of you is, shat you will not 
interpose the aathority of this Government for us 
or against as. We do not fear the Mexican laws, 
if you will in good faith stand by the doctrine of 
non-intervention. We will risk the protection of 


He hed never under- || stars and stripes for ourselves and our property. 
taken to say what course the South would feel it || All we ask of you is, that you will in g 


faith 
stand neutral. , 
He had never announced his purpose of voting 


meant to vote for it, and he should vote for the 
territorial government for Mew Mexico if the 
boundary was so arranged as to respect the rights 
of Texas. He was opposed to the admission of | 
California, because her constitution was a fraud— 
a fraud deliberately perpetrated for the purpose of 


He did not 


ground of strict non-intervention. 
fore. proposed this question to the honorable gen- 
tleman from New 
Utah and New Mexican bills at this session with- 
out the Wilmot proviso; and suppose the southern 
people commence moving into the Territories with 
their slaves, and it becomes apparant that they are 
to be slave Territories and ultimately slave States; 





gration and to exclude us fromthe Territories with 


/our slaves, will the gentleman, if a member of 
Congress, then vote for the proviso? 


Mr. BROOKS replied in the negative, as faf as 
Mr. BROWN. Then if we take our slave prop- 


|| erty into the Territories, we are assured that we 
|| are not to be disturbed in its peacable and quiet 


| 


| 
| 


| rial bill for which he had voted. 


\| he was heard. | 


enjoyment by any act of this Government. 

Mr. BROOKS said, that if he should be here 
he certainly should not vote to repeal any territo- 
He only spoke 


|| for himself, 
whilet every appliance was resorted to to swell | 


Mr. BROWN was gratified to hear this state- 


|| ment; whilst he could not insist on the gentleman 
| answering for the North, he must express his re- 


gret that he did not feel authorized to answer at 
least for his political friends. The gentleman had 


|} answered manfully, and, he did not doubt, sin- 
|| cerely; and if the whole North, ora majority even, 








The gentleman need not be told how far || 
the Federal Administration was responsible for || 





would answer in the same way, it would go far 
towards restoring harmony. He asked honorable 
gentlemen whether they were ready to pipe to the 
tune set them by the gentleman from New York? 


| If they were, the whole South would listen. It 
Need he be told that the || 


was a kind of music they liked to hear from the 


| North. ‘There was in it more of the gentle harp, 
| and less of the war-bugle than they had been ac- 


vu ‘for || customed to from that quarter. 
no better reason than that it is useless—that it is | 


Mr. BROOKS said, it appeared after all that 
there was no essential difference between them. - 

Mr. BROWN. So far as this Congress is con- 
cerned, we ask nothing more than that we shall be 
treated as equals, and that no insulting discrimina- 
tion should be made in the action of Congress 
against slave property. If the gentleman agrees to 
this, there can be no essential difference between 


8. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to the subject of the Texas 
boundary. Is there one man in this House, or 
throughout the nation, who does not know that but 
for the question of slavery, there would be no such 
question as that of the Texas boundary? Suppose, 
sir, that Texas and New Mexico were both as 
clearly slaveholding countries as North and South 
Carolina, how long, sir, do you think, it would 
take this Congress to fix a boundary between 
hem? Not one hour—certainly not one day. Of 
what consequence could it be to the Noth, whether 
Texas extended to the 32d or to the 42d degree, or 
to any intermediate point? ‘lake out the question 
of slavery, and of what consequence is it where - 
the boundary of Texas may be fixed? Does any 
man suppose that the money-loving men of the 
North would vote ten millions of dollars from a 
common treasury to buy a slip of soil from a 
slaveholding State, simply to give it to a slavehold- 
ing Territory? No, no. e all understand this 
matter, If the country is left in the possession and 
ownership of Texas, it must be slave territory, and 
if it is given up to New Mexico, you mean that it 
shall become free territory, and you do not intend 
to Jeave any stone unturned to accomplish this end, 
We know this, and we govern ourselves accord- 
ing! - Let northern gentlemen speak out on this 
subject. The thin covering, that they want to do 
justice between Texas and New Mexico, furnishes 


a poor disguise to the real purpose. We all know 





| 
| 


ork: Suppose we pass these || 
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| the resolutions annexing Texas to the 
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that slavery restriction is the lever wit 7 
are lifting the title of Texas off thie corn You 
you are attempting to do this without righ; 
color of right, to perform such an act, an 

Mr. McCLERNAND (Mr. Brown yielq; 
said, that Texas claimed the Rio Grande fo ns) 
whole extent to be her western boundary. ‘By 
States, slavery is interdicted north of 36° oe 

rof limits, ‘The amendment propos.) 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, Boy 
provides that slavery may exist in any ortion of 
the territory west of the boundary of Texas : 
proposed by the Senate bill, between 32° and 3.0 
north latitude, east of the Rio Grande. Tha; is 
the amendment provides that slavery may exis, 
in any part of said territory, according as the peo. 
ple inhabiting it may determine for themselyes 
when they apply for admission into the Union 
So that to the extent of so much of said territor, 
now claimed by Texas, lying between 36° 30° ant 
38° north latitade, the South, according to the tes, 
of my able and worthy friend from Mississipp| 
stands upon a better footing under the amendmen; 
roposed than she does under the resolutions of 
exas annexation, 

Mr. BROWN resumed. If we are left in tha 
condition in which we were by the annexation 
resolutions, we are satisfied. What we ask jp 
regard to Utah, New Mexico, and California, is, 
means direct or ind). 
rect, disturb us then in the quiet enjoyment of 
our property. What we ask in regard to Texas 
is, that you will abide by the resolutions of ap. 
nexation.. We are satisfied with the contract, 
and we are opposed to making any other, This 
contract gives us all south of 36° 30’ as slave ter. 
ritory, and dedicates all north of that line to free 
soil. We stand by this. If gentlemen want to 
buy from Texas her territory north of 36° 30, let 
them doit.” They had his full consent to give her 
ten, twelve, or fifteen millions of dollars. He 
should interpose no objection. But when it came 
to selling out slaveholding ‘Texas with a view of 
enabling the North to make New Mexico a non- 


| slaveholding State the more readily, he felt it his 
| duty to interpose by all the“means in his power. 


He never meant to give his vote for any proposi- 
tion or combination of propositions which looked 
to the deprivation of Texas of one inch of her 
rightful soil. Tle wanted to deal fairly by all 
parts of the country. He trusted he should be as 
ready to act fairly by the North as by the South, 
but he invoked the vengeance of Heaven if ever 
he gave his vote for any bill or proposition to buy 
the soil of a slave State to convert it into free soil. 
Mr. CLARKE obtained the floor, and, 


On his motion, the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS. 

The following petitions were presented under 
the rule, and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tees: 

By Mr. HEBARD: The petition of F. E. Putlerton and 
other citizens of Chester, in the county ef Windsor and 
State of Vermont, asking for a revision of the tariff of 1846, 
and establishing specific instead of ad valorem duties. 

By Mr. MOORE: The petition of J. J. Sandford and 8 
others, citizens of Maryland, asking for the distribution of 
the pubhe lands in limited quantities to actual settlers. 





IN SENATE. 
Tuurspar, August 29, 1850. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN ted the memorial of 
certain citizens of Arkansas, in favor of Ashley 
Davis, and asking that he may be placed on the 
pension roll; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. CLARKE presented a petition of citizens 
of lowa, asking the establishment of a mail-roule 
from to Animosa, in that State; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SEBATIAN, from the Committee on !r- 
dian Affairs, ghar 3h was referred the memorial 
of Lewis Ralston, asking indemnity for lowe 

ts of | was 
reac he Casta oe 
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yiLiTARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 
ce, to which was referred House bill maki 
appropriation for the support of the Military Acad- 
oa for the year ending 30th June, 1851, reported 
heck the same with amendments, which pro 
ip strike out that part of the bill in which the sala- 
ries of the professors of the academy are fixed at 
41,500, and, with the exception of the professors 
of Freach and Drawing, to make them $2,000. 

He expre the hope that it would be the 
leasure of the Senate to take up the bill and pass 

t onee. 

Me. CASS. If it will not occupy the morning 
hour, I have no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. I do not see why it should 
occupy more than ten minutes. At any rate, | 
romise it shall not interfere with the special order. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was then taken 
up and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HUNTER. I will explain, in a moment 
or two, the object of the amendments. There is 
in fact but one amendment, the others being mere 
siteracions which follow, as a matter of course, if 


that one is adopted, The on!y respect in which | 


the bill thas amended differs from the bill as it 
assed the House is in regard to the amount fixed 
for the professors’ salaries. The salaries of these 
rofessors heretofore have been made up of three 
or four items—the item of pay, the item of forage, 
the item of commutation of sabsistence, and an 
allowance for servants. The House, in lieu of the 
salary which these professors enjoyed from these 
items, have stricken off so much as was derived 
from the commutation for forage for two horses. 
The Committee on Finance recommend that, in- 
siead of this diminution, a salary of $2,000 shall be 
allowed to each of them, with the exception of the 
professors of Drawing and French, whose salaries 
they propose shall remain as fixed by the House, 
at $1,500. They have increased it to a sum cer- 


the item of forage for three horses, asa part of the 
salary which the professors received. The Com- 
mittee on Finance believe that competent men to 
discharge these duties could not be procured for 
less than $2,000, which is about the amount 
they now receive in the shape of these allowances; 
and they have therefore proposed that the profes- 
sors of mathematics, philosophy, engineering, 
ethics, and chemistry be allowed $2,000 each, in 
exchange for all these allowances, with the ex- 
ception of the longevity ration, which is one more 
of honor than of profit, and is particularly valued 
by military men. 

If it be the pleasure the Senate to keep the sala- 
ries at what they were, or about what they were, 
there can be no objection this amendment, and the 
change in the sum is simply the result of the 
establishment of that pinciple. I ask the question, 
therefore, first on this amendment; for, if adopted 
by the Senate, the others will follow as a matter 
of course, to harmonize the residue of the bill with 


it, 

Mr. BRADBURY. I do not know that I per- 
fectly understood the remarks of the Senator from 
Virginia; but if 1 did understand them, the adop- 
tion of this amendment will increase the salaries 
which the professors referred to in the bill have 
heretofore enjoyed. The House have made a re- 
duction of them, and instead of bringing them back 
to the precise situation in which they formerly 
stood, the Senator from Virginia proposes an 
amendment which will increase their emoluments. 
Now, I take this to be the worst possible time to 
engage in increasing the salaries of public officers, 
for we know that the drain on the Treasury is 
enormous. I hope the Senate will concur in ahas. 
ever reduction the House has seen fit to make, I 
will venture to say, that if we reject the amendmen: 
and adopt the bill as it the House, not a 
single officer will resign, and there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever in petting competent officers to per- 
form the duties. I apprehend these salaries will 
then be quite as large as are enjoyed at the 
Versities and public seminaries of the country by 

At any'rate, I am willing to try the 
experiment, and see whether any resignation 
lake place, or any difficulty be experienced in 
then §, competent men to perform the duties of 

Mr. HUNTER. ‘The Seriator from Maine will 


tain, which they think is preferable to allowing it 
to be paid in the former mode; because one of the 
objections made in the House was in relation to 


TT 


| 
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find that the sum proposed by this amendment to || of thousands of dollars. Such appropriations 


be given as salaries to these 


is not very | possess a high degree of interest, and in them the 


far from what they now enjoy: Take, for instance, | extravagance of the Government is most conspicu- 


the professor of philosophy. 


He now gets $2044 ous. To them | would apply a rigid economy. 


in pay and allowances, and it is proposed to allow | | favor directness and simplicity in the payment of 


him : 
gets $1,792, and it is proposed to allow him $2,000. 


000. The professor of engineering now. | 


ii 


So with the professors of mathematica, ethics, and | 


chemistry: each of them now receives $1,792, and 
it is proposed to give them 2,000. So that in point 





of fact we vary the sum from what they now re- || 


ceive but by.a very small amount. An 
agree with the Senator that, because the gentlemen 


I do not || 


who have occupied these places, and are unfitted | 
naw perhaps for other business, will not resign if 
we curtail their salaries, it is proper and just to do | 


so. On the contrary, I think that if they have | 


served faithfully, they should receive what their _ 


services are worth, and at that rate it ought to be | 


what is paid for similar services in the first uni- | 


versities and academies in the land. I believe the | 
amount is not so high as is paid in the University 
of New York; and certainly it is not so high as is | 
paid in the University of South Carolina or of Vir- 


ed; and yet we know that these professors not 

only are, but they ought to be men of the highest 

grade of talent. | do not believe that we can secure 
new men for these duties, who are equal to them 
in point of scientific attainments, at the sum pro- 
posed to be given them in the bill as it came from 
the House. It is a very small matter; and the | 
poorest of all economy, | think, is that which con- | 
sists in a reduction of the salaries of professors in | 
our institutions of learning. Why, the difference 
in qualifications which might be secured by a dif- 
ference of a thousand or fifteen hundred dollars in 
salaries, might be worth to us hundreds of thou- 
sands. Indeed, it is impossible to estimate in 


money what we may gain or lose by this or that | 


plan or grade of instruction. No doubt we shall 
get men to serve if*the salaries are put down as 
low as $500, but the question is, whether we shall 
get competent men, or men as competent as those 
who now grace and adorn those stations. I hope 
it will be the pleasure of the Senate to adopt this 
amendment. We have put the salaries ata round 
um, which is something less than the same class 


of professors receive at the universities of’ which | 





} 


salaries. 1 am in favor of an amendment which 
will show how much our officers receive. [| am 
not willing to continue the system of paying 
through rations and commutations. Let the Sen- 
ate, and the country, and the officers themselves, 
know how many dollars and cents are assigned to 
each. I do not think these salaries too high; the 
Government must have its employés, but let it 
have no more than are necessary, and let them be 
competent men and oo. paid. 

Mr. BRADBURY. I am perfectly aware that 
any suggestion which tends to economy, or any 
effort that may be made to keep either the salaries 
of officers or the expenses of the Government down 
to the point at which they have been kept, will be 
perfectly unavailing; but still I intend to call the 
attention of the Senate to the tendency to extrava- 
gance in things great and small, and | mean to re- 


| peat the effort, whether availing or unavailing. 
ginia, with which | am more particularly acquaint. || 


This is said to be a small affair; but here we find— 
without any complaint on the part of the officers, 
that I have heard; witheut any allegation of neces- 
sity for the increave of these salaries, and when 


|| the House has sought to economize—a proposi- 
|| tion to increase the salaries of the officers of thia 


| institution to an amount of some eight or ten per 


| 


cent. We all know that the expense of support- 
ing their families is less there than in most large 
cities, and that the services of men of first-rate 
capacity can be obtained for the salaries that these 


|, gentlemen have heretofore enjoyed. 


But are we to be told that a salary of $2,000 per 


| annum is necessary to command the services of a 


tator of French or other languages at this institu- 
tion? If the committee, when they proposed to 
change the mode of making compensation, had left 
the amount as has heretofore been paid, | should 
not have objected to the amendment. But here is 


| @ proposition to increase the sum, which is in per- 
| fect keeping with every appropriation bill which 


we have had before us. The constant tendency is 
to enlarge the expenditures of the Government, 
We are constantly called upon to raise the com- 
pensation of employés in appropriation bills; and 


I have spoken; and which are certainly not too || we have this startling fact before us, that while in 


much for the services rendered. We thought it 





1830 the expenses of the General Government 


better to give the sum in gross, so that there should || were about $14,000,000, being about one dollar for 
be no reason for supposing they were receiving by | each inhabitant, the expenditures have gone on 


indirect means a higher salary than was intended, 
and I do not believe the salary which they now 
receive would have been attacked, if it had not 
been for the fact that a part of the sum comes in 
the shape of commutation of forage for three 
horses, and it was not known why a professor 
should have three horses. I believe the reduction 
was made with the idea of striking at what seemed 
to be an abuse. But | think, with due deference, 
that in doing so the House did not consider what 
was proper and necessary for the support and 
compensation of a professor engaged in this insti- 
tution. So far as the professors were concerned, 
the whole amount received was hardly adequate 
as salaries, and the mode in which it was paid, so 
far from being a matter of just reproach to them, 
rather entitled them to our sympathy; for doubt- 
less it must have been disagreeable to them to 
seem to receive too much by indirection, when in 
act their allowances of all sorts did not compen- 
sate them fully for their services. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I fully concur with my 
colleague upon the Committee of Finance, [Mr. 
Honrter,] who acts as chairman of that commit- 
tee, in what he has said with to this bill. 
My experience has taught me that the cavils which 
are raised against the increase of the salaries of 
clerks and public officers are most frequent with 
regard to small amounts, such as the trifling in- 
crease of from seven or eight hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars. In such cases a great deal is said 


75 


mistaken economy? [, too, am an economist, 


but L am not willing to economize to the destruc- 
tion of efficiency. We have many appro- 


| increasing beyond the ratio of increase of the pop- 


| ulation, until we see that the appropriations asked 


| for at this session, in the estimate of the Seoreinry 


of the Treasury, reach the amount of $45,000,000. 
And yet the appropriations will exceed the esti- 
mates. If we do not begin to retrench somewhere, 
it will be useless to attempt to keep the expenses 
of the Government within any reasonable limits. 
We have local governments, State and municipal, 
whose province it is toexecute mostof the ordi- 
nary duties of government; yet we see that the 
General Government, instituted for a few specific 
objects, have gone on increasing until they have 
swelled to such an enormous amount, that it is 
due to the country to call attention tothe fact. I 
concur with the Senator from New York, that it ie 
to large expenditures we should chiefly direct our 
attention; but I do not choose, whatever may be 
the course of others, to increase the expenditures 
without necessity even in small matters. | would 
be glad to keep within the present limits at least, if 
possible. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. 1 think the Sen- 
ator from Maine has made a very good speech, if 
he had appended it to something to which it he. a 
useful application; but I think itis out of place here, 
because the whole increase of expenses proposed 
is only something over $700. It is a diminution 
of the salary of one of the professors, his salary 
having been accidentally higher than that of the pro- 
fessor of the senior chair of the academy. The 
object is to put all the salaries of the principal pro- 
fessors upon the same scale. The Senator from 
Maine has not inquired, I am sure, or he would 
not have given the reasons which he bas offered 
against the of thisamendment. Heseems 
to suppose that can obtain competent men to 
fill these chairs anywhere, and fora less sam of 
money. His remarks remind me of a saying of 


| William Cobbett. He said he could obtain an 


able-bodied man to perform the duties of king for 
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fifty pounds a year. I have no doubt he can get 
able-bodied men to take these chairs for such sala- 
ries na be supposes; but | think he is mistaken if 
he supposes he can get competent men to do it 
who will not require a salary as high as it is pro- 
posed to give. ‘The instraction at this inatitution 
is peculiar, 
avd thorough than elsewhere; and the science of 


warand of military engineering is taught in no || 
Therefore these | 


other institation of the country. 
chaira must necessarily be filled by officers drawn 
from the army, and must be men of the highest 
attainment in ther profession, On being appointed 
professors, they surrender the right of promotion 
in the army and ali prospects of professional dis- 
tinction, [tis only those of the highest attain- 
ments in selence, and of the best capacity, who are 
selected for these duties. 


position that the salaries are higher than those 


what is received in many iustitutions—greatly be- 


low that which they could elsewhere obtwin; but | 
the professors havea pride in the progress and | 


success of the instivution, some of them having 
been connected with it more than twenty years. 
tiaving grown up with the institution, they feel 
that attachment which binds them to it, and 18 su- 
perior to pecuniary temptation, but it may not be 
to depreciation and neglect by the country whom 
they have so long’and so advantageously served. 

Azain, the Senator from Maine is mistaken in 
supposing there has been no complaint on the 
pert of the professors, and that the position is 
favorable to low salaries. The place is one where 
the living is expensive, and, as they have to eriter- 
tain mach company, their salaries barely support 
them. ‘There are many places where they could 


be supported for much tess, and where they could | 


obtain higher salaries. ‘The institution has borne 
good fruit, and I think it isa pooreconomy to strike 
at the source of the army’s glorious reputation by 
parsiiaony in the salaries of the professors, such 
es will deprive the academy, not 7 of the pres- 
ent experienced professors, but render it impossi- 
ble hereafter to obtain like ability. The proposi- 
tion is net to any amount worthy of consideration 
to increase the expenses of the academy, but to 
place it on a basis with respect to these salaries 
which will relieve it hereafter from the cavils to 
which it bas been exposed in consequence of the 
manner in which the salaries have been paid. It 
is to place the amount paid distinctly and fairly 
before the country, so that demagogues may not 
have any handle to lay hold upon in connection 
with the compensation made tothe profeesurs. It 
is that the salaries may be fixed, so that every man 


may know what is received. The standard fixed | 


upon is below that of the colleges generally in the 
country. If these men are, as I think they are, 


entitled to the gratitude of the country for ail they | 
have bestowed upon it, both in peacevand war; if | 


they have by their instructions at this academy 
given efficiency to the army, and greatly increased 
the science which has been spread broadcast over 
the land, it is bata poor retarn for such benefits 
te be caviling at the proposition to raise the sala- 
ries of these professors a few hundred dollars. 1 
regret that these objections have occurred. I should 
have expected every Senator to favor the proposi- 
tion, seemg it is but litte more than to change the 
mode of compensation by fixing the amount to be 
received by commutation of allowances into a 
salary. Lexpected to see it adopted at once, and 
that it never would be changed until some ove 
should propose to increase the salary to such 
amount as they could elsewhere receive. An in- 
crease, | believe, they should have. 

Mr. BRADBURY. Mr. President, the manner 
of the Senator from Mississippi partakes more of 
the camp than the Senate, Ie undertakes to 
decide ex cathedra whether my remarks are appli- 
cable to the question or not, Of that the Senator 
must permit me to j . [do not choose to sub- 
mit io his decision when he undertakes a 
nounce upon the pertinency of my remarks. [am 
the judge of that metter, whether they are applica- 
ble or not to the subject before the Senate, and not 
that Senator. If he sees fit'to call me to order, to 
that mode of testing the point I am/ready to sub- 
mit. i made thes that here was a prop- 
osition to increase without y dis- 
closed to the Senate. 1 saw fit to call the attention 


In mathematics it is more extensive | 


The Senator from | 
Maine was never more mistaken than in the sup- || unteachable. 
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every hand, an indication of increase of expendi- 
|| tares. I remarked that [ thought proper to call 
| atténtion to this subject in all cases, whether large 
| oremall. This is no great matter; bat it involves | 
\|_ an increase of salaries, as I think, without neces- | 
sity, and I have done my duty in noticing the fact. 
I think we should look into every ecxse, and see 
that the expenditures of the Government are not 
unnecessarily increased. I leave the subject with 
| the Senate. It is of itself, of but little consequence, 
| and £ will not consume further time, remarking 
only that it is time to stop the unnecessary in- | 
crease of expenditures in all cases. 
Mr. DAVIS. If 1 had ever supposed that 1 
could gain anything by lecturing the honorable 
Senator from Maine, 1 should give it up now as 
hopeless, and come to the conclusion that he was 
The remarks of the Senator were | 


state-of facts which did not exist; and now he 
takes issue with me because | tell himso. He | 
| cannot alterthe facts. They are there; and I have | 
a right, and every other man has a right, to judge | 
of the applicability of his argument, when he 
| argues as to the facts. 
| Whether my manner belongs to the camp or the 
|| foram, | trust that my arguments will always be 
| founded on truth. The Senator has committed | 
| an error as to the facts. If he did not commit an | 
|| error, he must have known that he was attacking 
|| that which did not exist. 
committing an error, because the facts did not | 
|| €Xist So as to justify the attack. 
| on that, let him do so and make the most of it. | 





|| But he winds up by saying that it is a matter of | 








|| Senate 
|| Mr. BRADBURY. Without further remark. 
Mr. DAVIS. 
| cisely where he found it. I think itis probable | 
| that he has not changed the opinion of any one; | 
| nor even given sufficient reasons to justify his 
own. And if the matter is one of such small im- 
|| portance, it is a great pity the Senator did not 
|| think of that before, and allow the question to be | 
1 taken without giving rise to this debate. 
|| "The question was then taken on the adoption of | 
|| the aniendment, and it was agreed to. 
Mr. HUNTER. I hope the question will be | 
|| taken on the remaining amendments altogether, | 


of the Senate to that subject, because I saw, on | also to impress his character on tho 
i 
| 


' || not applicable, because they were directed to a | however, which I would suggest to the ch 
given to men of similar occupation and standing in |) 


other institutions of the country. They are below || 


If he takes issue || 
|| bilities involv 


such smail importance that he leaves it to the || 


|| the department in the grade of the officer to be 
|| Selected. 
Exactly; and he leaves it pre- || 
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. 
be taught. To effect this, it is ementey in 


should be a soldier tried in the war. oun 

cers who have acquired no higher rank than » ia 
tenant by lineal grade may be selected for th,” 
of commandant by having been breveted for digs, : 
guished services; their experience will be Useful 
and their character will be more useful than theie 
experience, re inspiring military ardor jn z 
youths under his command. t position is o ‘ 
which immediately and entirely regards the mit. 
tary branch of instruction in the academy—th, 
rest regards the scientific. The commandant has 


|| charge of the military instruction of the cate, 


and, more than others, forms their military char. 
acter. 


Mr. YULEE. The object proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi appears to me to 


: ; b 

very desirable one. An objection occurs to ie. 
; a airm 

of the Committee on Military Affairs. The . 


perintendent has been selected for his peculiar 
qualifications, and his excellent adaptedness to the 
position which he now holds, and which he has 
occupied with great advantage to the institution 
for two or three years. The effect of this amend. 


|| ment, it appears to me,’ will be to legislate him oy, 
|| Of his position. 


f think it would be better that an 
Officer of less grade than is indicated in this amend. 
ment might have the attainments and qualities bet. 


|| ter adapting him to that position than might be 
I supposed that he was || 


found in the grade designated here. It appears to 
me that the better plan to reach the object, woul 
be to fix a Compensation adequate to the responsi. 
, and duties to be performed; in 
| short, to fix the ot of the superintendent at an 

adequate amount, without limiting the discretion of 


The objection | have to the amendment 
in its present shape, is, that it would put out of of. 
| fice a cowipetent and able officer, who has dis. 
charged his duties with great credit to the institu- 
tion, and might be regarded as implying a censure 
upon him which would be disagreeable aud mori- 
fying both to that officer and his friends. 1 would, 
therefore, prefer that the amendment should be so 
shaped as, that while a proper and adequate salary 
is attached to the duties of the office, no designa- 
tion of rank should be fixed. 

Mr. DAVIS. The object of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Yureer] could only be attained by 





|| as they follow asa matter of course from the adop- || creating what is termed “ local rank,’’ a species 


| tion of the last amendment. 
verbal, so as to make the several parts of the bill 
agree. 

The question was then taken on the remaining 
|| amendments proposed by Mr. Hunrer, and they 
| were agreed to. 
|| Mr. DAVIS,of Mississippi. 1 offeran amend- 
|| ment to come in at the end of the tenth line, asa 
|| proviso to that clause of the bill. 


The amendment was then read, as follows: 


li 
|| lineal grade or brevet not below that of lieutenant colonel 


* Provided, That the superintendent, shall have rank by | 


They are merely || of rank known in the British service, but entirely 


|| unknown in our own. Increasing the compensa- 
tion alone would not suffice. A local rank might 
be given to the superintendent equal to any grade 
which Congress might adopt. Any officer might 
be selected; and holding the post would give him, 
for the time he held it, alocal rank. Then the 
compensation follows of course; otherwise it would 


grade than the commandant, and that would des- 
troy the whole organization of theacademy. The 
commandant, by the operation of the rules of war, 





|| grade, or brevet, not below that ofa major.” 


|| Mr. DAVIS. I will state in'a few words the 
|| reasons which induce me to offer that amendment. 
The compensation of the superintendent, if he 
have lower rank than is there provided, is too 
| small. No officer can consistently with his own 
| interest hold the office unless he have higher com- 
pensation than is allotted to the rank of the present 
superintendent. The late war with Mexico has 
given to that corps several brevets They have 
several officers above the rank indicated by the 
jamendment. Those officers may be taken by 
| their brevet rank given for brilliant service, and 
such a compensation be thus given as is necessary 
to support the officer holding that station. That 
is the reason for the first branch of the amend- 
ment. The second is that which relates to the 
commandant of cadets. He should have the rank 
of major, and, a8 young officers may hereafter ex- 
pect to be selected for both the old officers 
of engineers having been already détailed for the 
post of superintendent, and a great many of the 
old officers of other corps for the post of com- 
mandant—I wish to give effect to brevet rank in 
both cases for the post of commandant. I have 
7. reasons. 
he comnyandant should not only be a soldier 
of such character and experience as to enable him 
to teach the strategy of war with advantage, but 





and that the commandant of cadets shall have rank by lineal 


takes comimand. {t would, therefore, be necessary 
that a law should be enacted to create a local ravk 
intheacademy. Ifthe amendment were so shaped 
as to make such a aM p~naty think it would 
wy likely lead to a long debate. 1 will therefore 
|| withdraw that amendment, and offer another to be 
added to the end of the bill. 
| * For the completion of the riding hall, $8,000.” 
| 


be likely that the superintendent would be of Jower 


The late Secretary of War, in considering the 
estimates of the last year, struck out the estimate 
for the completion of the riding hall, which is un- 
finished. ‘The one now in use is poor and badly 
constructed. In a letter from the instructor of the 
artillery class, who is also instructor of the riding 
class, itis stated that, from the construction of the 
ea is difficult to impart instruction prop- 


erly, and that in many instances there is danger of 
the cadets losing their lives. It a that this 
appropriation for the finishing of the riding hall is 


essential to the communication of instruction, and 
noe essential for the safety of those who are to 


Mr. HUNTER. would suggest to the Sr 






ate, in relation to amendmen have 
a vod into the subject, and I find 
that it would be too late now to e any changes 
in the ming oe. | not be made uniil 
ne : It } suggest that 
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Mr. BADGER. Oh, you had better make it 
w, and have done with it. ; 
Mr. HUNTER. 1! would rather it was not 


pressed now. in ‘ 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, Tam willing to withdraw 
ye amendment, and leave the matter in the hands 
if the Finance Committee, assured that they will 
iske charge Of it. . 

The amendment was then withdrawn, and there 
jeing no other amendment, the bill was reported 
6 the Senate; the several amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole were concurred in, and 

ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

BOUNTY LAND BILL. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I move to postpone the con- 
sideration of the prior special orders, that the 
Senate may proceed to the consideration of the 
pill * granting bounty land to certain officers and 
widiers who have been engaged in the military 
service of the United States.” 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT. The bill is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. The quea- 
tion pending is on the proviso, which it is pro- 
osed to insert at the end of the bill, and which 
will be read. 

The proviso was read, as follows: 

“tt Provided further, That every person who may be enti- 
ed, under the provisions of this act, to receive a certificate 
or warrant for bownty land, shall be allowed the option to 
receive such certificate or warrant, or a ‘Treasury serip for 
g100 where the quantity of land is one hundred and sixty 
acres, $50 where the quantity is eighty acres, and $25 where 
the quantity is forty acres; said scrip to bear an interest of 
six per cent. per anmuin, payable semi-annually, and re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government.” 

Mr. MASON. As this bill now stands, it re- 
quires substantially that all those officers and 
soldiers who may be entitled to land warrants 
should themselves locate the warrants which they 
receive under it—that they should take out a patent 
forthe land. And it restricts it, too, to those of- 
ficers and soldiers as a personal benefit; that is to 
say, they are prohibited from making any assign- 
ment of the warrants after the patents have been 
obtained. 

Now, ander the provisions of this bill, although 
it is certainly proper and right to a certain extent 
to exempt, a8 far as practicable, the class.to whom 
this bounty is given from the depredations that 
are always practiced upon them by speculators, 
yetl am very confident that, as it stands, those 
officers and soldiers who reside in the southern 
States, including the State of Virginia, who may 
be entitled to the benefits of this act, will really 
derive no practical benefit from it. 

The PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
proviso proposed to be added at the end of the bill. 
lt is one of the amendments recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. MASON. I am perfectly aware of that; 
and if the President will wait a moment he will 
see that my remarks are strictly pertinent to the 
view which [ shall presentiy take of that proviso. 
As this bill stands, t proceed to remark that those 
of the State of Virginia and other States lying 
south of it who are to be entitled to patents under 
this bill, will really never receive any particular 
benefits from them, because they never can go into 
the western country, either in person or by agent 
or attorney, for the purpose of locating one hun- 
dred and sixty, eighty, or forty acres of land; and, 
although it may be desirable to leave the bill as it 
stands, prohibiting trading in or transfer of these 
warrants before the patent is obtained, yet it ap- 
pears to me that to a large class it would really 
result in no particular benefit. 

Now, as to the proviso, | think that the object 
which it pro may be accomplished by modi- 
fying it in the way that I shall propose. e bill 
proposes to make a ity—a pure tuity— 
out of the public ene, oc Yecakgn dow of the 


military services rendered by certain of our oie 
ahr on be Great Britain ae in the n 
ars, it is a pure gratuity. hin damaae 
even gat of the abun eof thi meee 
€ this ition of former militar vices; 
bat the proviso is intended to aie an 
aie ive, and in ans 
a charge upon the ; to allow 
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to making 
land, of w we have more than enough, and 
which seems to incumber the public councils of 
this country. As I am at present advised, I 
should be disposed to make a gratuity out of the 
public domain; but I should be entirely indisposed 
to allow it to be commuted to a charge upon the 
public Treasury. I see no reason, therefore, why, 
in order to avoid the difficulties which [ have 
suggested in relation to a portion of those who 
are to be benefited by it, when you prohibit them 
from trading or transferring their right to this land, 
you should offer them money scrip. I think you 
should give them, in lieu of money scrip, land 
scrip proportionate to the amount of land to which 
they would be entitled; that is to say, that the 
proviso should be so modified as to authorize 
those Poe to receive military land scrip; and 
with that view I have prepared an amendment to 
the proviso which I will submit to the Senate. 


The amendment was read, as follows: 

“ To be issued by the Secretary of the Interior at the rate 
of $1 25 per acre, for each acre to which such person may 
be entitled, which scrip shall be receivable in payment for 
any lands subject to sale at private entry.” 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mc. President, the objections 
which were urged by the Senator from Virginia 
and others yesterday have, I think, very great 
force in them. On consideration, I, for one, as a 
member of the committee, believe that itis very 
imprudent to insist upon this proviso. It would 
not only endanger and hazard the bill, which | am 
very anxious should pass, but I think it is going 
a little too far, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia, to throw this burden upon the Treasury 
in any event. | am willing that we should sur- 
render the whole proviso; I will not insist upon it. 
But it is a great object to prevent this scrip from 
floating about in the community as a species of 
speculating circulation. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia would have the effect of 
throwing into market a very large amount of land 
scip, which would be assignable, of course, ad 
libitum, and would be likely to circulate over the 
country and fall into the hands of speculators. 
This is the great objection that we western men 
have to it. ‘This is a general measure. [t applies 
to the whole country. We of the West are not 
specially interested in it, for it will prevent land 
from being settled. This is as beneficial to New 
England as it is to Illinois, so far as that is con- 
cerned. But I see a strong, | see a very powertul 
objection to throwing this scrip into market for 
the purpose of speculation. 1 hope, then, that the 
Senator from Virginia will withdraw his amend- 
ment, und let this proviso be voted down, as I am 
willing it should be.- 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, | have no dis- 
position in the world to embarrass the bill by the 
amendment which | have offered. As I have said, 
my Views at present are favorable to the bill. The 
object of this bill, upon its face, is to give this 
bounty to those for whom it is provided. Nowif, 
really and in fact, it will confer no bounty upon a 
large class, the bill is perfectly illasive as to them, 
however beneficial it may be to those who can 
avail themselves of it. ow would it be practi- 
cable in a large class, from Virginia and from the 
other southern States, of militia and volunteers, 
who were called out for special service to defend 
their frontier? That was the case in Virginia. I 
know that thousands upon thousands were called 
out, and kept the prescribed term, to defend the 
frontiers. ‘The bill entitles privates to receive forty 
acres of Jand; but it disables them from receiving 
that bounty unless they take measures, each indi- 
vidually, to have that forty acres of land located 
somewhere upon the public lands, and a patent 
issued for it. It will not be done; it cannot 
be done; it is utterly impracticable that it should 
be done. And the result will be, that wherever 
these claimants are found in the western States, 
convenient to the public lands, with a knowledge of 
the mode of getting at the entries, having their 
means of perfecti i perfecting 
patents, they will derive benefit from it; there but 
z those scattered throu; 

0 are general! among 
tion of our cotdiishnity armed and laboring men 
—who really have and can have no know of 
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a gratuity out of the public domain in 
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| scrip into market, may 





| are concerned. 
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Now, the object is to make these bounties a 
charge upon the public lands. The amendment 
which I have proposed will have that effect, be- 
cause this land scrip wit! be charged upon the 
Government only when it is brought in payment 
of the public lands, and to the extent of every dol- 
lar’s worth of ecrip that is brought in payment of 
the public lands, to that extent will the public 
lands be absorbed by actual settlers. The objec- 
tion made by the honorable Senator from Hlinois, 
that it will throw a very large quantity of land 
true; but who will re- 
ceive the benefit of it when thrown into the mar- 
ket? The owner. 

Mr. SHIELDS, (in his seat.) Speculators. 

Mr. MASON. Speculators may derive the 
largest benefit, because they purchase for a small 








; sum. But the soldier gets something, whereas as 


the bill now stands a large class get nothing at all. 
I am as little disposed as anybody that lives, by 
the action of this Government, to throw material 
into market to enrich these speculators. There is 
no class of men who are less entitled to our sym- 
pathy, and who receive less of mine. But if the 
object cannot be effected without placing thore for 
whom it is designed, to some extent, within the 
power of that class of people, you must either in- 


| curthat risk, or you must deny your intended 
| bounty. 


If my amendment should not prevail, and if the 
proviso should not be adopted, though I have not 
been able to give this subject mature considere- 
tion, | may feel it my duty to ask the Senate to 
strike from the bill so much as prevents the hold- 


| ers of this scrip from transferring it, from assigning 
| it before perfecting their entries. 
| will be better, as the purpose of this bill is to econ- 


But I think ® 


stitute a charge on the public domain, to adopt the 
amendment which I have offered, which will carry 
out that object. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, | see a great 
deal of force in the argument urged by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, so far as the eastern Stutes 
It did not strike me in that liyht 
before. I am aware that volunteers and soldiers 
who reside in the East and in the South wil! find 
it very inconvenient to make theseentries. 1 think 
the argument very forcible in that respect. My 


| only fear is that speculators will derive the whole 


benefit from the scrip. However, | prefer that 
this amendment should prevail rather than the one 
which the Senator threatens. And | do not see 
that this amendment can affect the bill very mate- 
rially. It may bea convenience to persons here in 
the East, in Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina, and all along the eastern part of the 
country. If such be the effect, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I perceive that 
the bill, ag it stands, with the amendment reported 
by the committee, will extend to these soldiers all! 
the relief which can be desired by the honorable 
Senator from Virginia. And if the bill is to pasa 
at all, T am decidedly in favor of the bill with the 
amendment reported by the Committee on the 
Pablic Lands. And I do not concur with my hon- 
orable friend from Illinois, in regarding this ameod- 
ment as unimportant. But if the amendment is to 
be rejected, | earnestly hope that the amendment 
proposed by the honorable Senator from Virginia 
will not be sanctioned by the Senate. 

If | mistake not, the amendment reported from 
the Committee on the Public Lands agrees in terms 
exactly with the provisions of the bill granting boun- 
ties to the soldiers who were engaged in the Mex- 
ican war. Thad oecasion to Jook somewhat care- 
fully some time since into theamount of the charge 
on the Treasury of the United States, by virtue of 
the provisions of the bill granting bounties to the 
soldiers engaged in the Mexican war; and I found 
it, on inquiry at the Treasury, to be a mere trifle. 
The whole amount of those bounties, according to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was, 
I believe, something like 14,400,000 acres of land, 
amounting to about $18,000,000. And the com- 
mutation , as I ascertained on inquiry of 
the ster of the Treasury, under the provisions 
ofthe law to which I refer, amounted to only 
about a of a million of dollars—I think two 
hundred and sixty odd thousand dollars. The 
reason for that is, I su , to be found in the 
fact that the parties holding this scrip could go into 
the market and sell it. And I believe it has uni- 
formly brought in the market something over $100 




















for a quarter section of land. Consequently, the 
soldier could obtain in the market more than the 
commutation price provided for in the bill to which 
I refer. But itis pro y the provisions of 
this bill—I do not recollect whether by the original 
provisions of the bill or by virtue of some amend- 
ment reported by the committee—that this land 
should be granted directly to the soldiers; that 
they should take the title to the land which is to 
be conferred upon them by the Government, and 
that they should not have serip for the purpose of 
taking it into market, 

Mr. FELCH, (in his seat.) That was an 
amendment which was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. That was an amendment which 
has been adopted by the Senate. 
approve of the provision. 





This ecrip for a quarter section of land, which, | 
aceording to the minimum price, would amount to | 


$200, has been uniformly sold for something over 


$100 up to the present price, which I have under- | 


stood, is about $125. Now, this does not inure 
at all to the benefit of the settlers on the public 
lands. I venture to say that there is not one case 
out of a hucdred where the actual settler has ob- 
tained this scrip at the reduced price. It is uni- 
formly purchased by speculators. I have some 
information on this subject which I desire to state 
to the Senate, and that ts the principal object | had 
in view in now rising to address the Senate. 
These speculators, or rather capitalists, who 
are desirous of joaning money at a higher rate 


than the ordinary interest allowed by the laws of | 


the land, go into the market and purchase this 


scrip at the reduced price, from something over | 


$100 for a quarter section of land up to the present 


market price, which i have understood is about | 


$125. They purchase this scrip in very large 
quantiles. They then go with it to the western 
country, and seek out that portion of the people 
who are in possession of the public lands—those 
who are entitled to 
make a contract with them, 
patentin thetrown names, and give them a contract 


to transfer the title at the minimum price—at | 


$1 25 cents per acre. I understand that in the 


State of lowa the legal rate of interest is ten per | 
These speculators will purchase | 


cent. per annum. 
scrip for a quarter section at, sey, $125; and goto 
lowa and make a contract with the party entitled 
to preémption, take the title in their own name, 
stipulate for ten per cent, interest, and then enter 
into an agreement to transfer the land when it is 
paid for. In this way, they will succeed in ob- 
taining 15, 20, and 30 per cent. per annum on their 
money. 

Mr. JONES, (in his seat.) And sometimes 
fifty per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. And, as my worthy friend says, 
sometimes even fifty per cent. per annum. 

Now, there have been, from this source, enor- 
mous evils to the country. If this bill is to pass 


in the form in which bounties were granted in the | 


case of the soldiers in the Mexican war, that evil 
is to be most enormously aggravated. | doubt ex- 
ceedingly, Mr. President, the policy of the bill in 
any forma. | have regretted that the pr ject should 
have deen entertained at all. Ido no. believe in 
the propriety of it, or in the policy of it. But if it 
i to assume the form which the bill granting 
bounties to the soldiers of the Mexican war did— 
a dill for which, by the way, I believe 1 voted; a 
bill tor which there was a real neceasity; for which 
there were high public reasons, and which can 
therefore be abundantly justified—if it is to assume 
that form, I shall certainly vote against it. If, 
therefore, these grants are to be made to these 
people at all, | am for granting them land at once, 
and not Granting them scrip, for it we do grant 
them scrip, it will be brought into the market, and 
$200 worth of land at the minimum price will be 
sold for from $100 to $125, and it will be taken by 
capitalists in enormous sums to the West, and sold 
there at the full price, together with a stipulation 
of the very high rate of interest that is allowed in 
that section of the country. | am very eure, there- 
aes = ~ ed ~ eee of my 

onorable friend from Virgi , on the 
one hand, it might eeeed aan slight banets to 
those soldiers that reside in his own State and in 
my State and in other parta.of New England, yet 
it wal bring a very great evil on the country, and 
will aeoure to speculators, and iialists, and 
usurers, & Most enormous advantage. 





I most cordially } 





reémption rights; and they | 
They take out the | 
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And I have to say further, that that advantage 
would be greatly increased by the aoe of the 
bill with the amendment now proposed by my 
honorable friend from Virginia. I believe that the 

resent price of scrip for a quarter section of land 
is about $120 or $125. Now, I say, that the pas- 
sage of the bill with the provision proposed by my 
honorable friend from Virginia would undoubtedly 
have the effect of bringing down the price of that 
scrip, though if the amendment reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands be adopted, the price 
cannot be brought down below $100. But if that 
is stricken out, we have no guarantee but that the 
price may be reduced even below $100 for a quarter 
section of land. Probably it would not fall below 
$100. But I have no doubt that the passage of the 
bill, with the amendment proposed by my honor- 
able friend from Virginia, would have the effect of 
reducing the present price of this scrip in the 
market very probably considerably; it would bring 
it down to something like $105 or $110 for a quar- 
ter section of land. 

I desire, therefore, Mr. President, that if this 
bill pass, it shall pass in the form in which it has 
been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands, with this proviso. And I wish to say to 
my honorable friend from Virginia, that with that 


| amendment there will be secured to his constituents 


and to my constituents, probably, all the advan- 


|| tages which would result to them, provided his 
|| amendment is adopted. 
| adopted, I have no idea that for a quarter section 


If his amendment is 


of land his constituents would get more than $105 
or $110. And in regard to the burden that is to 
be thrown upon the Treasury, our experience 
under the Mexican bounty land bill proves that 
thats in all probability, would be very inconsider- 
able. 

I am, therefore, opposed to the amendment. of 
my honorable friend from Virginia. [| think that 
the bill should stand as it passed the House of 
Representatives, with the amendment submitted 
by our Committee on Public Lands. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia be rejected, 
this wall be a bill granting the land, the title itself, 
directly to the soldiers, and they may go into the 
market and sell it as we sell other property to 
which we have derived tide. 

But | utterly object to this system of issuing 
scrip, to be thrown into the hands of capitalists, 
to be taken into the western country for purposes 
which are little better than usurious—to enable the 
capitalists of the country, in place of realizing six 
Or seven per cent. per annum, to obtain from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. per annum. That 
certainly will be the effect of the amendment of 
my honorable friend from Virginia. 

Mr. WHiTCOMB. lam opposed to both the 
amendments. Asa bill granting public lands to 
the soldiers of the war of 1812 and the Indian 
wars, rewarding them for their gallant services in 
the hour of peril, and incidentally improving the 
frontier country, I can give it my cordial support. 
But | am opposed to attaching an amendment to 
a bill of so much importance which is calculated 
to defeat it. The honorable Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr.Smirn] has remarked that there have 
been issued, under the bill granting bounty lands to 
the soldiers of the Mexican war, warrants cover- 
ing some fourteen millions of acres, and but a 
quarter million of dollars only, 1 think he said, in 
the shape of scrip. 

Mr. SMITH. I said there had been that amount 
of money drawn from the Treasury. 

Mr. WHITCOMB, Just so. And yet, sir, 
the issuing of land warrants for fourteen millions 
of acres has already had the effect of reducing the 
value ofa land warrant from its par value of $200 
to $120—the selling price now in thiscity. Now, 
if you throw upon the market the additional amount 
of Jand warrants authorized by this bill, it will 
cause a still further reduction; and if proportionate 
to what bas already taken place, to less than $100 
for a warrant of one hundred and sixty acres— 
being less than one half. What will be the effect 
of such a reduction? Evidently, under the first 
amendment, the drawing of the value of nea the 
whole amount of lands authorized by this bill from 
the treasury, in the shape of scrip, redeemable 
only at the pleasure of the Government, and en- 
titling the soldier merely to his yearly pittance of 
interest from the Treasury. As this scrip would 
only be one half of the minimum value of the land, 
the interest would be so mere a trifle that the cost 
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of getting st would exceed its value, and in «:,,, 

nine cases out of a hundred it pd an ben 
lected. The consequence is obvious. ~ 
capitalists and unscrupulous speculators any 
gradually absorb the reward of the Poor sellin = 
a still further sacrifice, and there would be aa - 
a national debt in favor of capitalists, with no e 
riol or lasting advantage to the soldier. om 

The last amendment, in effect, allows the cla; 
of the soldier to be transferred before he oe 
the owner of the land. The committee pro m 

: : perly 
regarded this as an evil, and their efforts to preve 
it would, by this amendment, be frustrated. Ey. 
perience has shown, as often as the policy . 
been tried, that the effect of the power of Beivions 
transfer is to rob the poor unsuspecting soldier wh : 
has periled his life, to enrich the speculator. if 
capitalists engross the soldier’s pay in the sha 
of land warrants, they will be converted by - 
owners into large bodies of lands on the frontiers, 
unsettled and unimproved, opposing the march of 
individual industry and national wealth. On the 
contrary, if the soldier is protected from being de. 
frauded of his claim antil Re becomes the owner of 
the soil, even if living at an inconvenient distance 
he will be able to command a better price for j;' 
If he holds on to it after it is patented to him, jt 
will constantly be increasing in value by the ware 
rounding settlements. It will not only soon reach 
its par value, but in the present progress of the 
rapid improvement of our country, go far beyond 
it. Above all, it would serve asa home for the 
soldier in his declining years. The supposed in. 
convenience, arising from the distance of the go}. 
dier from the place where he desires to select his 
land, is easily obviated. His personal presence 
under this bill is by no means necessary. The 
land can be located in his absence and the patent 
sent to him. 

It appears to me, therefore, that both justice 
and sound policy should induce us to reject these 
amendments. They are at least calculated to load 
down and embarrass the bill. I apprehend the 
friends of the bill will need all their strength to 
pass it, and it should be kept, therefore, as free 
from objections as possible. I expect to vote for 
this bill, even if these amendments are adopted, 
but I think, from the indications, they would ren- 
der it so objectionable in the view of others as to 
endanger its passage. The reward to the soldier 
as given by this bill, is already small enough, and 
I trust | have demonstrated, that these amend- 
ments would have the effect of making it much 
less. 

Mr. TURNEY. I shall vote for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
Mason,] for ina great degree the reasons assigned 
by him. When we look to the character of the 
men who are to be entitled to the benefit of the 
provisions of this bill, it will be recollected that they 
are all old men. Look back to those who served in 
the war of 1812 and in the Indian wars about that 
time—shortly before and after it; they are all old 
men, settled down in the respective States in which 
they reside; and they served—if we look back to 
the history of the character of those campaigns— 
but for a short time. Scarcely any of them served 
for more than six months, and in the majority of 
instances not more than three months. Now, if 
we are giving bounties to them, is it expected by 
any Senator here that those old men will break up 
their homes and emigrate to a new State for the sake 
of locating a warrant of forty acres of land? The 
Senator from Connecticut says that a large amount 
of the bounty given to the scldiers of the Mexican 
war was in land warrants. He says that out of 
some fourteen millions only about a quarter of a 
million was issued in scrip or in money placed in 
the Treasury. Now, I would like to inquire of 
him, for the purpose of carrying out his policy, 
what proportion of those warrants was located in 
the name of the soldier and patented to him, and 
which now ‘to him, and what proportion of 
them were located in the name of assignees—pur- 
chased by speculators and located by them? 
There was a much stronger poner in favor of 
restricting the negotiability of the warrants in that 
case, because they were to be issued to you" 
men, most of them men without families, or at a! 
events to men in the middle age of life, and who 
were in a condition to emi to other States. 
But now we are about to bestow bounties upon 4 
very meritorious class of our citizens who are 
vanced in years, and it is but a small amount; 
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pone exceed one hundred and sixty acres, and the 
‘ority of cases not more than eighty or forty 
majority O° ; c : 
geres, and it is proposed so to clog the bounty in- 
ended for their benefit as to defeat the benefit alto- 
ether; for if we put his bounty in such a condition 
that he cannot make use of it in the market, I take 
i, itis tantamount to saying to him, you shall have 
po bounty at all. fe 

None of these old men regiding in States where 
there are no public lands, will go off to a State 
where there are public lands for the purpose of 
jgcating a tract of land of eighty or forty acres. 
j: would cost more than the land would be worth. 
if, therefore, it is proposed to give them a bounty, 
you must place it in such a shape or form as will 
enable them to realize something from it, leaying 
them to reside in the homes which they now have, 
where they have lived, and where they have 
reared their families, and to take this warrant and 
make a present of it to oneof their children, or 
sell it or dispose of it in any way they choose. If 
this is not done, the effect of the bill will be to 
give bounties to those who reside in States where 
there are public lands, and to withhold bounties 
from thuse who reside in States where there are 
no public lands. ‘Taking this view of it | shall 
vole in favor of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Virginia. I am in favor of the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and therefore I desire to carry it 
out fairly, and to give the benefit of it to each and 
every one. 

Again, there was a very different argument in 
favor of throwing difficulties and embarrassments 
in the way of enabling the soldiers of the Mexican 
war to negotiate their warrants. It was known 
what would be their condition in returning home, 
and it was desired to reserve for them their right 
to this bounty of land until they would be in a 
condition not to be swindled or forced to give it up 
fora mere song. These old men, however, for 
whom this bill is intended to provide, are capable, 
if they ever will be, of managing their own affairs. 
They now need no guardians. They need no 
shield for protection against speculators. They 
are not returning home from the army poor and 
penniless, and forced to give up their bounty lands 
for anything they can get. They are not in a 
condition thus to be imposed upon, and when we 
give them warrants | think we should leave them 
as free agents, to dispose of them in the manner 
best suited to their own convenience and happiness. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to ask a question, or 
rather to have a difficulty removed from my mind. 
I heard it stated by the Senator from Virginia, 
(Mr, a also by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Turney,] that no one can avail him- 
self of the benefit of this bill unless he goes and 
locates the land himself. Now, do I understand 
that assertion to be gorrect? Surely it cannot be. 
Sir, | hold that it would be competent under this 
bill, and according to all legal principles, for a 
number of persons holding these warrants to as- 
semble together and give a power of attorney to a 
single individual to go out and locate the lands. 
Am | wrong in this? The bill contemplates that 
ladies shall have bounty lands. It never could be 
understood that these ladies should leave their 
places of residence and go out to Wisconsin or 
some other western State, to locate the lands, and 
to take the Jacob’s staff, and go round to survey 
them, It is not probable that the bill wi!l operate 
80. I take it that, as inall bills of this sort, the 
holders can give a power of attorney to an agent, 
and the same agent can locate the lands of fifty or 
one hundred persons, or as many as choose to em- 
ploy him. 

ell, sir, 1 am myself very decidedly of opinion 
that, if we bestow bine bounties, wa shreat pre- 
scribe the terms on which they should be bestowed. 
If we give bounty lands to the soldiers in tracts of 
forty, eighty, or one hundred and sixty acres, | 
would require them to have them located for their 
own benefit, and not for the benefit of persons who 
can afford to lend money at sixty per cent. Be- 
cause the fact is certainly true, as stated by the 
Seuator from Connecticut, [Mr. Smrra,] that if 
you put out warrants, or scrip into the market to- 
morrow worth nearly $200, it would sell for gin, 
and the sixty per cent. would be made by Euro- 
pe meemamnaiies ae those he 

y tem to indulge in extortionate usury, 

at is worse than ail, we commit to them the 
Policy of settling our public lands by selling i 


it 
when they please, at what price they please, and 
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to whom they please. Now, if we require the 
soldiers to locate the lands through an agent or a 
wer of attorney, a number of them can assem- | 
le together and few up a power of attorney to 
some friend for the purpose. For instance, I 
might give a a of attorney to my friend from 
l r 





lowa there, . Jongs,}] and he could employ a 
surveyor to have the lands surveyed. For one, I 
am not willing to subject the interests of these per- 
sons to temptation and improvidence, and, above 
all, to the control of usurers. These are my views. | 


Mr. TURNEY. One remark in reply to the | 


Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Butter ] He 
seems very apprehensive of usurers, men who hold 
money and who buy these warrants and speculate 
upon them; and he says that the holders of these 
warrants may send an agent to locate the lands, 
and that one agent can act for fifty or one hundred 

rsona, That is true, but in what way will he 

better off then? These agents must make their 
contracts for locating the landa, and they may de- 
mand one half. Then, why not leave the man 
who is to receive a land warrant from the Govern- 
ment for military services rendered to his country, 
free to make the best bargain he possibly can in 
disposing of that warrant? Why leave him in the 
power of a man calling himself an agent, or in the 
power of a speculator? I would leave him free 
to deal with any of these men, and to locate it as 
he pleases. I would allow him to make his own 
estimates and calculations, and either to appoint 
an agent or to sell his land for the best price he 
can get, as he may think best. For these reasons 
I advocate the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. CASS. 


send it to the House of Representatives. There 
is a decided majority, | believe, for a reasonable 
bill. It has been said that this is a gratuity. It 
is a gratuity in one point of view—that is to say, 
we could not be charged with violating our en- 
gagements if we refused to pass this bill. But it 
is not a gratuity in another. I[t is a reward for 
faithful services rendered in war, and it is only 
putting the persons embraced in this bill in the 
same situation in which others have been placed by 
previous laws. 
to them. 
Now, sir, one remark with respect to the views 
of the honorable Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 


Tourner.} We all know that if this scrip is put || 


into the hands of individuals it will be sacrificed. 
They cannot get money for it. They must go to 
speculators to dispose of their land. It is said, on 
the other hand, that persons must go out or employ 
an agent to make a selection. Well, | will pro- 
pose to the honorable Senator who has this bill in 
charge a very easy method of obviating that ob- 


jection, one that was adopted in some measure | 


with the first land warrants issued. Authorize 
the Department of the Interior, or the Land Office, 


if a man chooses to trust his warrant here, to ex. | 
amine the field notes and make a selection for him || not the Government. 


in any district he may point out, free of all ex- 
nse. There is no difficulty about it in the world. 
repeat, that a short amendment of ten lines, au- 
thorizing the Land Officeto make a location for any 
man who desires it, by giving him a reasonable 
selection of land 

A Senator. Is he to go to the land agent of the 
district? 

Mr. CASS. It is to be done under the direc- 
tion of the Land Office here. Let them do it here 
or there, as they please. They may arrange the 
system, but we must authorize the Land Office 
here, or the Department of the Interior, to make 
such a system as will enable each holder of a war- 
rant to get a good tract of land without the employ- 
ment of any agent. In my opinion this whole 

tuity will scarcely be worth anything at all, un- 
ess you put it in the shape of a grant of land, and 
if the man does not want it himself, nine times out 
of ten, he has some child, or grandchild, or neigh- 
bor anxious to go out. At any rate, it would 
answer the purpose better than by putting the scri 
into the market. Our experience heretofore wilt 
be the experience of the futare, if this amendment 


prevails. 
Mr. BRIGHT. If I was opposed to the pass- 
of this bill, | would vote for this amendment. 
ut, being a decided friend of the bill, | shail vote 
against the believing that its adoption 
would endanger the bill, if it does not entirely de- 





So far, it is a mere act of justice | 


| 
| 
' 
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feat it. The object of this bill is to give bounty 
lands, as they are called, to those who rendered 
service to their country in owr late wars. I doubt 
net there are many who rendered that service that 


| do not need the land, and it is rather a matter of 


indifference to all such whether the bill pass or 
not. But, again, there are many, very many, 


| whose future hopes for a spot they can call a home 


depend upon the fate of this measure. It is to this 
class of patriotic and meritorious citizens my mind 
is more particularly directed in the consideration 
of this question. he effect of our attempting to 
correct all the supposed defects in the details of 
this bill as it came from the House may be, and 
I believe will be, to leave it among the unfinished 
business of the session—an event | should deeply 

ret, and one that I do not intend to be answer- 


| able for in any way, by aiding or consenting 
|| to amendments. 
|| provisions. 


I am satisfied with its present 
It gives land to each officer and 
soldier of past wars, (who have not heretofore 


| been provided for,) in quantities proportionats to 


, their rank and length of service. 


| 
| 


To this fea- 
ture—the main one in the bill—I do not understand 
my friend from Virginia as objecting; indeed, f 
believe objection has not been made to this feature 
from any quarter; but it 1s contended that, be- 


|| cause many of those entitled to the provisions of 


this law are residents of States where there are no 
public lands, it would subject all such officers and 


|| Soldiers to great inconvenience and expense to 


make these locations, and therefore the * grant’’ 
should be in the alternative ‘** land or money,”’ at 
the option of the party entitled to claim and receive. 


|| Looking at this as a practical question, and lean- 





| 








| 





I am afraid we shall kill this bill | 
by amendments, if not here, certainly when we | 


ing as far toward the officer and soldier as my 
duties as a legislator will permit—certainly sym- 
pathizing with them deeply—lI cannot refrain from 
expressing the opinion that all the real friends of 


| this bill must, if they would pass it at this session 


of Congress, confine the grant to “‘land.’”” The 
moment the alternative is given, the measure has 
to encounter the opporition of those who oppose 
all propositions to appropriate men or money for 
such unholy and unrighteous purposes as wars— 
whether the war be righteous or unrighteous, just 
or unjust. It further runs the hazard of losing 
the ardent support of those who, because they do 
not represent a constituency interested, as they 
think, in the “ bounty”’ proposed to be given, are, 
nevertheless, in favor of giving awuy the entire 
public domain to the States within which it hes, 


/ or to actual settlers; but if the bill be so mod- 


| 
| 


| 


i 
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ified as to give land ** or money,” this inducement 
is taken away, in a great measure—believing, as 
they do, that most of those entitled to bounty, 
living within States where there are no public 
lands, would prefer the money, thereby avoiding 
the trouble and expense of making a location. The 
moneyed part of all these contracts between the 
United States and officers and soldiers employed 
in past wars has been performed, as | undersiasid. 
If it has not, itis the fault of the claimants, and 
We have general laws, full 
and explicit, in this particular. It is the land that 
is asked for—not scrip or money. | would inyuire 
whether, in one of all the numerous petitions and 
proceedings of public meetings that have been 
presented to the Senate on this subject, a moneyed 
compensation is sought or claimed? Notone. It 
is land they ask; and, speaking for my own im- 
mediate constituency, with the land they will be 
satisfied. I: has been said that, comparatively 
speaking, but a few of all those entitied to the 
benefits of this law would ever settle upon land 
ranted under it. That may be true, and no doubt 
8, to some extent; but, nevertheless, there are 
some, who earned the pittance proposed to be 
given them by this bill, that will rear their cabin, 
raise their families, and draw their lest breath upon 
this freehold testimonial, voted them by a country 
they have served whenever that country called. 
And, sir, for this class of persons, this description 
of citizens, | have more care and sympathy than 
for scores of those whom fortune has sing!ed out 
and assigned a beyond the reach of want. 
This latter class of officers and soldiers, | doubt 
not, will generally accept your offer of land; but 
in many cases—yes, most cases—will appreciate 
more highly the motives which prompted the 
** grant,”’ and the evidence it carries with « of de- 
votion to country in the hour of trial, than the 
 grant,’’ itself. But to return to the amendments 
generally. I should prefer to take the bili as it 
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came from the House. If, however, a different 
course is determined upon, | still hope nothing in 
the shape of, and involving the principle contained 
in, the amendment effered by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia will prevail. I repeat, | believe 
it will be a fatal blow to the measure, at least for 
this session of Congress. 1 wish I felt at liberty 
to appeal to that honorable Senator to withdraw 
it. He saye he isa friend tothe measure. | do 
not doubt it, and only regret he does not seem to 
fuliy realize what | believe to be the danger re- 
suiting from as so objectionable a clause. 

Mr. MASON. ‘The only reason in the world 
for proposing the amendment is, that it makes the 
provision of the bill available to my constituents. 
L believe, without it, it will be wholly unavailing, 
and, although it may inure to the benefit of the 
constituents of the Senator from Indiana—and I 
should be entirely willing and earnest to extend 
the benefits of the bill to his constituents—yet, if 
my own constituents are excluded by it, I should 
be certainly dving them very great injustice not to 
offer the amendment. 1am perfectly aware that 
the subject is environed by difficulties, and that, 
if the amendment prevails, it will throw a large 
portion of this scrip into the hands of speculators; 
bat | am equally aware that, if it does not prevail, 
the operation of this bill will be of a most partial 
character. It wili give to those of our fellow-citi- 
zens of this class living in the western country an 

‘opportantty of establishing homes for themselves 
en the public lands; but at the same time it will 
exclude men in the same condition of life, certainly 
in the State of Virginia, and probably in most of 
the States south of Virginia. The very men who 
ought to have its benefits, the poor men entiled to 
forty acres, will never have it in their power to 
make the forty acres available; not because they 
de not want it, as suggested by the Senator from 
indiana, (Mr. Baienr,] but because they are un- 
able to make it available. Now, | say that, if the 
bill ie to pass for the benefit of this class of our 
fellow-citizens, constituting so large acharge on 
the public Treasury, it ought to be so framed as to 
extend the benefits to ail, equally if it can, un- 
equally if it cannot. i j 

The object of the provision which prevents these 
werrants being asaigned, is to secure to the recipi- 
ents of the gratuity the gratuity intended; and 
yet, from the mode in which it is framed, the effect 
of it will be to exclude the large class to whom | 
have referred from the right of availing themselves 
of it. Lunderstand from the Senator from Illinois, 

{Mr. Sare.ps,) who has charge of this bill, and 
is probably best informed of the disposition of the 
Senate towards it, that it is his disposition, and 
that of many others, to disagree to the proviso, as 
constituting a charge upon the Treasury. Well, 
if such be the pieasure of the Senate, let them 
adopt the amendment which | have offered, and 
which has only the effect of changing the charge 
from one upon the T'reasury to one on the public do- 
main, end then adopt the amendment as amended. 
That can be done, if # be the pleasure of the Senate. 

Mr. FELCH. Mr. President, an amendment 
was edopted yesterday which is entirely contra- 
dictory to the amendment now offered by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. As this bill came up from the 

House, 1 provided substantially that land warrants 
and certificates might be —— previous to the 
issuing of the patent or the ion of the land. 
ic was thoaght by the committee, on account of 
the many evila oak difficulties which have been ex- 
perienced at the department under the law in refer- 
ence to soldiers in the i war, and which 
have for some time engaged the attention of the 
department, and occasioned t embarrassment 
here: | say it was thought best to exclude from 
this bill the principle which was adopted in the 
Mexican bill—the principle which enabled them to 
make a sale of the warrant previous to the issuing 
oft the warrant or the locating of the land under it. 
An amendment to the third section, which was 
proposed by the committee, was adopted yester- 
day, introducing words which preclude the sale or 
assignment of the warrant; and the amendment 
which is now under consideration—the proposition 
of the Senator from Virginia, if | understand it 
correctly, is substantially to restore the bill as it 
came from the House—to authorize sales to be 





made of these rights previous to the issuing of the 
patent, Al S the form is somewhat different, 
et | und the principle to be the same. The 


orm How is simply to ‘iseue a certificate that the 
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| them to avoid frauds. 











man is entitied to enter upon so much land, and 
this paper, which is usually called a warrant, is.a8- 
signable. It goes into the market: it may be found 
in Wall street, or wherever speculations are car- 
ried on in stocks of any kind; and in this manner, 
by this process, it is perfectly certain that people 
have been deprived of almost all the rights acquired 
under that Mexican law. It is the very evil which 
it is intended to remedy. ‘he Senator says it is 
not the same at all. Let us see how this matter is. 
When they can assign the warrants instead of re- 
ceiving their warrants, they receive only what is 
called scrip. And what is the scrip? It author- 
izes the persons holding the scrip, or the assignees 
of the scrip, to enter land. In other words, it does 
precisely what the Mexican bounty land warrants 
did; it authorizes the party to go to the land office 
and make an entry of land to the quantity called 
for by the paper. That is what it did; that is 
what this would do. It amounts to precisely the 
same thing. u ; 

Now, | wish to call the attention of the Senate 
for a moment to a difficulty which has arisen from 
this very course of proceeding, this very provision 
of the former bill, which we are now endeavoring 
to avoid. When a number of warrants have been 
issued, and a warrantor scrip is presented without 
an éssignment upon it, or a claim without an as- 
signment upon it, the department must determine 
whether the assignee be the true owner or not. 
These cases have become so numerous as to form 
quite aciass, and to require the special action, if 
not of Congress, of the department, to enable 
We have had official docu- 
ments laid on our table, showing the number of 
those warrants and the quantity of lands which 
were called forunder them. How are we to avoid 
frauds if we adopt the same system, or, as pro- 
posed by this amendment, one precisely similar? 
iam surprised that when we have had the expe- 
rience which we have had under the Mexican 
bounty land bill, and when we have had to pass 
some dozen acts here amendatory to that bill, for 
the purpose of avoiding the difficulties which have 
arisen under it, any members should seem disposed 
to throw open the door again to frauds of a similar 
character. I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
to the amendment will not be adopted. 

I wish now to say a few words bearing more 
particularly on the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee. lam and was aware of the difficulty to 
which the Senator from Virginia refers. We all 
know that there are soldiers, and meritorious sol- 
diers, living in every. portion of the country, who 
fought nobly and deserve well of their country, 
who will be entitied here to one hundred and sixty, 
eighty, and forty acres of land. The bill was in- 
tended to provide for these men. We all feel the 
difficulty which these men will have in availing 
themselves of this privilege. But what do the 
Government propose to do by this bill? To give 
them lands; not to find purchasers or agents, or to 
fix what they shail receive for their lands. The 
amendment offered by the committee was intended 
to meet this very difficulty. Here is a soldier in 
Virginia entitled to forty acres of land. We know 
the difficulties with which he is surrounded, and it 
is on that very account, while we wish to avoid 
throwing into the market among speculators a 
quantity of scrip or warrants assignable as under 
former laws, that we at the same time desired, 
if we could, to make the warrant as available as 
possible to the person who might hold it; and for 
that reason the provision was introduced contained 
in the amendment under consideration offered by 
the committee, which proposes to make payment 
out of the Treasury to half the amount of the 
value of the land. As Ll understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia, the effect of it 
will be just this: to take just so much money from 
the Treasury, not, as proposed by the amendment 
of the committee, at half the minimum price, but 
just so much money as the whole mimimum price 
of the public lands at the present time. If this 
scrip goes into the market, who will ever purchase 
aneighty acre lot of land and pay money? Of 
course y- 

If a man can go into Wall street, or buy from 
an agent here or there that which will purchase, 
or enable him to enter his eighty acres of land for 
$50, assuredly he never will go to the land office 
and pay $200 incash for it; that is perfectly evi- 
dent; so that you cut off the stream flowing inte 
the Treasury, while this law would leave that 
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money to be received into the Treasu 

draw out half the amount. That ee” 
precisely, of theamendment. The aerip pro m™, 
to be issued will cut off from the Treas. 
proceeds from the sale of these public lands. th 
will be the inevitable consequence. The history 
of this matter, so far as the public lands are ... 
cerned, is uniform with respect to the effects of 
land scrip. ‘ 

The proceeds of the sales of the public land 
last year amounted only to $1,700,000, whereas 
the sales of the public lence ought to amount to 
$2,500,000 a year. Why do they not amouni to 
that? It is perfectly evident. Warrants are in the 
market; speculators buy them and sell them to 
persons wanting land, and purchases are made jn 
warrants and not in money. Hence it is, that this 
stream, coming into the Treasury from the trade 
in the public lands, is diminished just exactly jn 
the ratio in which we throw abroad in the com. 
munity this paper equivalent to it. If we issue 
scrip, or allow the warrant to be transferred, (h. 
effect is to cut off from the Treasury just the 
amount for which the warrants are given. Jf, on 
the other hand, we take the amendment of thy 
committee, then we enable the person holdinr 
scrip at a fair price to convert it into money, and 
to receive more for it than he would if he threw i; 
into the hands of speculators in stocks, while a, 
the same time the public interests are likewise 
benefited by the amendment of the committee, be. 
cause whenever a person receives money instead 
of scrip, he receives but half the amount in money 
he would do in land. 

I hope the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia will not be adopted. It is incon. 
sistent with the tenor of the biil as it now stands. 
It is inconsistsnt, in my opinion, with the rights 
and interests of the country; with the interests 
both of the beneficiary and of the Government, 

I have thus expressed my views very briefly on 
this matter. The member of the Committe on 
Public Lands who has special charge of this }\\, 
{[Mr. Surecps,} seems to have relinquished the 
idea that the amendment reported by the commit 
tee ought to be adopted. I wish to say, for my 
part, that | regard it as a matter involving the 
public interests, so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned, while at the same time it affords the person 
who receives the warrant an opportunity of con- 
verting it into money; a convenience to him, and 
no injury to the Government. 

Mr. COOPER. I can see no prospect of the 
passage of this bill this morning, and I shall there- 
fore, with a view of going into Executive session 
and finishing the business commenced yesterday, 
move to postpone the further consideration of this 
subject until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Let us dave a vote first on 
this amendment, 

Mr. COOPER. If the vote can be taken at once, 
I have no objection to withdrawing the motion for 
the present. 

Mr. SHIELDS. If the pending amendments 
shall be voted down, we will try and prepare an 
amendment between now and to-morrow which 
will perhaps conciliate all parties. Let us, there- 
fore, vote down these amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The bill cannot be got 
through with this morning. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Wecan vote down these two 
amendments, and then | will consult with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia in regard to another amendment. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I am prepared now to vote 
down these amendments and every other amend- 
ment; believing, a I do, = _ fate of the bill 
. upon t ion at course. 

r. SHIELDS. aes do not know what 
amendment we may offer. 

Mr. BRIGHT. We know that the effect of 
amending the bill at all will be to send it back to 
the House, and perhaps to raise a ion there 
which may defeat it. Now, I think the bill is 
perfect as it is, and so perfect that Lam unwilling 
to make any amendments to it which may result 
in holding upon its basis any of these Wall 


some inconveniunce in their disposition it, that 
is an annoyance incidental to all human transac 
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and one which, if we undertake to 
y amendments, will greatly hazard if not 
jefeat the bill. Lam as well prepared now to vote 
jown these amendments as | shall be to-morrow, 
and indeed I prefer to vote upon them to-day. 
vir. BADGER. I renew the motion to post- 
of the further consideration of this bill until to- 
morrow. Until we see what amendment the Senator 
fom Illinois will offer, how can we vote under- 
sandingly on the amendments now pending? I 
desire to see what is beyond first, before we dis+ 
ose of what we have before us. 
OMe. SHIELDS. Very well; I have no objec- 





n. 
"The motion to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the bill until to-morrow was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER, -I now move that the Senate go 
into executive session. 


THE GEORGIA AND FLORIDA BOUNDARY. 


Mr. YULEE. Will the Senator allow me to 
offer a resolution ? 

Mr. COOPER, I have no objection. 

Mr. YULEE. TI ask the favor of the Senate to 
receive a resolution which | will send to the Sec- 
retary. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate collect and 
cause to be printed for the use of the Senate, three hundred 
copies of all messages, other documents and papers hereto- 
fore laid before either House of Congress, and reports of 
committees of either House, in relation to the disputed 
pouadary line between the States of Georgia and Florida 
eo arranging the same that no paper shall be twice printed 
in such collection. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution is objected 
to, and therefore cannot be received. 

Mr. YULEE. I hope not, and I propose to 
give such explanation as I think will prevent any 
ovjection being made. 

The PRESIDENT. The Chair cannot hear 
eny explanation unless the objection is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. YULEE. From what quarter does it come? 

The PRESIDENT. From the Chair himself. 

Mr. COOPER. There is no objection, sir, on 
thia side. 

Mr. YULEE. I hear of none on this side. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution will be 
read again. 

The Secretary again read the rosolution. 

Mr. YULEE. I will state that the object of 
the resolution is simply this: There is a boundary 
line controversy pending. between Georgia and 
Florida, in which the United States is largely in- 
terested, as a land proprietor, and which is about 
to go before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A pumber of documents have been printed 
here, having reference to this disputed boundary, 
bat it is found that copies of them are not now to 
be obtained for the use of the Court, and the ob- 
ject of this resolution is to xuthorize the reprint of 
asuficient number of copies to be used by the 
Court in the adjustment of this case. The prin- 
cipal interest, and indeed almost the total interest, 
isin the United States, inasmuch as all the lands 
not sold there, or which do not belong to private 
individuals, are the property of the United States. 
| hope, therefore, that the resolution may be 
adopted. 

Mr. PRATT. The statement of the Senator 
from Florida involves the proposition that the 
United States are interested in this controversy 
merely because of their proprietorship of a great 
portion of the public lands within either State. 

Mr. YULEE, No, in Florida, 

Mr. PRATT. Now, unless the Senator can go 
farther, and show that this property of the Uni- 
ted States will be worth more or less, just as the 
boundary controversy shail be settled in favor of 
either of the States, 1 do not see that he can claim 
that the United Statee has any interest in this con- 
troversy, , 

Mr. Yuu E. 1 will show the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT. The resolution is not de- 
batable until the Senate have decided to consider 
it, which requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. YULEE. Why, sir, | supposed that the 
Senate had agreed to consider it, and that it was 
now before the body. I will state that the United 
States own no public lands in Georgia, and if the 
line claimed by Georgia shall be established, the 
effect will be to ive the United States of all its 


digpoted limites but if it 


by Florida, the 


public lands within the 
shall be established as 
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United States will then be the 
immense territory. 


deemed to be now under consideration, if there be 
no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In regard to the adoption 
of this resolution, it seems to me that we had bet- 
ter not trouble our book makers unnecessarily. 
If it is acase in which the United States is inter- 
ested, it seems to me to be the duty of the Attor- 
ney General to attend to it. 


this matter, if it is going to be one of litigation, 
even though the United States may be a party to 


when our printing and binding item will be formi- 
dable enough, without traveling beyond the ne- 
cessities of the case to increase it. 

Mr. PRATT. The proposition now is, after 


States shall pay for the printing of a record ina 
cause depending in the Supreme Court of the 
United States between two States of the Union. 
Here isa contest in the Supreme Court between 
two sovereign States, as they are called, and the 
proposition is that a record; which is essential to 
the Court in order to determine that controversy, 
shall be printed at the expense of the General Gov- 
ernment. 
lution. 
Mr. BERRIEN. The object of the resolution 
is to facilitate the attainment of evidence believed 
to be important to settle a 
between two States of this Union; and if it steod 
upon that ground alone, there would, | appre- 


three hundred copies of certain documents, the 


title. But, beyond that, the United States has an 
that this matter should be faitly and properly de- 
cided. The Generel Government has imagined 
the boundary line of Florida to extend further to 
the north than the State of Georgia believes it to 


do; and under this impression -the United States, || 
while Floriaa was a Territory, sold a portion of | 


these lands as a part of the Territory of Florida, 
and received the money into the Treasury, and a 
portion of them still remain unsold. If the de- 
cision be in favor of Florida, the United States 
will have a title to these unsold lands; but if it be 


in favor of Georgia, the United States will be held | 
to reimburse to the State of Georgia the value of || 
In the language of || 
the lawyers, quacunque via data, she has an inter-— 
est in this question, and hence she is interested in | 


those lands which it has sold. 


having it decided on the fullest evidence. 

Mr. EWING. 
this printmg should be ordered. 
mode, indeed, of getting the evidence for the set- 
tlement of this question—and a ver 
question it is—in the Supreme Court. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion by Mr. BADGER, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 


ness, and after some time spent therein, the doors | 


were reopened and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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proprietor of an i Pa — pending question is on the engrossment 
|| Of the bill. 
The PRESIDENT. The resolution will be |, : 


Mr. HARLAN was entitled to the floor, and 
| addressed the House at length in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill, (in a speech of which a report 
will be published in the Appendix. ) 

The Committee on Patents were unanimously 
of opinion (he said) that neither the patentee in 
hia life, nor his heirs since his death, had been 


|| remunerated for the invention, and were therefore 


the explanation of the Senator, that the United | 


Sir, Lam prepared to vote on the reso- || 


——_ of boundary (| 


hend, be no objection to encountering the trivial | 
expense which will be incurred by the printing 


issue of which is exhausted, and which are deemed | 
important for the investigation of the question of || 


interest in this question which makes it desirable || 


' || in favor of some kind of relief, though not all for 
Certainly I cannot | 
see what the Senate or Congress has to do with | 


this bill. The object which the framers of the 
| Constitution had in view in securing the property 
| of inventors for a certain number of years, (which 


é ) ‘ || object was to remunerate them for their services, ) 
it. It is a proposition to make another book, || 


had not in the present case been accomplished. 
| There were cases where fourteen years was suffi- 
cient to secure thatend, In other cases, of which 
| number the present was one, that time was not 
| sufficient, for causes relating to the character of the 
invention itself. 


|| Im the course of the remarks of Mr. H., 
|| Mr. BINGHAM interposed and said, that the 


| gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Hartan)] was a 
member of the Committee on Patents. Me (Mr. 
B.) desired to inquire what Jethro Wood did in- 
vent? 

Mr. HARLAN replied, that Jethro Wood in- 
| vented the cast-iron plough, known by that name 
in every part of the country. 
| Mr. BINGHAM inquired whether the gentle- 
| man claimed for Jethro Wood the invention of the 
| material of the plough of cast-iron? 

Mr. HARLAN proceeded to show, from the 
| documents, that it was the cast-iron plough for 
| which Jethro Wood had a patent. 

Mr. BINGHAM said: Mr. Speaker, Jethro 
Wood obtained a patent forthe construction of a 
| cast-iron plough, in the year 1817. At ite expira- 
tion it was extended to him for an additional pe- 
riod of fourteen years, by act of Congress, making, 
in the whole, twenty-eight years of exclusive mo- 
nopoly conferred upon him. This bill proposes 


|| to extend the patent to bis heirs for an additional 


y important 1 


| period of seven years, and to confer upon them 
| the power “to demand and receive twenty-five 
cents for each plough for licenses to construct 
ploughs according to said invention.’’ The pe- 
lition upon which the committee who reported this 
| bill have acted, alleges, that Jethro Wood, of Ca- 
yuga county, in the State of New York, instituted, 
at a great expense, a series of experiments, for the 
purpose of improving the plough; and after devo- 
ting six years to the subject, succeeded, in 1819, in 
| inventing a very useful and valuable instrument; 
that he spent year afrer year in perfecting the 
mould-board, and finally invented “a very deli- 
| cate and peculiar construction of the mould-board, 
which has, during a period of thirty years and 
upwards, been confessedly perfect and unexcelled;”” 


; ce : 
1 concur in the opinion that || that he invented a light cast-iron share or tutting 
it ia the only || edge, nicely adjusted and fastened to the mould- 


|| board, and the farther improvement of @ cast-iron 
standard, a cast-iron land-side, and fastenings of 
the handles, the mould-board, the beam, the 
|| plough-share, and the land-side, so simple, cheap, 
|| and strong, that every one of these improvements 
is found in use in “* every plough on either side of 
the Atlantic.’’ 
|| ‘The committee, in their report accompanying 
] this bill, say, “that in 18}2, Jethro Wood com- 
|| menced experiments in the construction of a cast- 
|| iron plough, and after five years of labor he com- 
|| pleted it.” ‘The extraordinary assumptions of the 
{| petitioners, the admission of the Committee on 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. || Patents who reported this bill, and a decision 


THE INDIAN APPROPRIATION PILL. 


} which is said to have been obtained in the circuit 


Mr. BAYLY rose, and was recognized by the || court of the United States, warrant the belief that 


Chair. 


Mr. B. proceeded to say: I desire to make a | ; 
statement . the House, re F after { do so, { shall | to tax the most important and useful implement of 
ask the unanimous consent of the House to take 
up one of the biils on the Speaker’s table. It is 


the Indian bill. 
Mr. SWEETSER 


interposing.) I object. 
The SPEAKER.” Oo oars ! 


n bein 


ceed with his remarks. 
Mr. BAYLY resumed his seat. 
JETHRO WOOD’S PLOUGH. 
The SPEAKER. This being 
the first business in order is the 
of the heirs of Jethro Wood. 


. made, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bayxty] cannot pro- 


ivate bill . 
Dill for the pa 


| It is intended to confer upon these persons the ex- 
clusive confrol and monopoly of the cast-iron plough, 


| agriculture, and to lay the four million of farmers 
|| im the United States under tribute for seven years 
|| to the heirs of Jethro Wood. The Constitution of 
| the United States confers upon Congress the 
| * power of securing, for limited times, to authors 
| and inventors, the exclusive right to their respect- 
ive writings and discoveries;’’ and waiving for the 
| present the question of the propriety or expe- 
| diency of renewing, by special act, for a second 
| time, this patent, | propose to examine into the 
merits of this claim to originality in the construc- 
tion of a cast-iron What did Jethro Wood 
invent? What has he done which entitles him, 
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and his heirs after him, to a contribution from | society of New York for the promotion of agri- 


every farmer in the land, for the next seven years? | 
fe claims to have invented the making of a plough | 
ef cast-iron. IL pronounce that claim entirely un- | 
founded; and | ask the attention of this House to | 
the euthorities I shall produce. 
Here, sir, is the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, with | 
the plates, which are copied from Rees’s Encyclo- | 
pedia, and published before the year 1800. From | 
thia it appears that in the year 1742, a patent was | 
granted in Great Britain to James Small, a Scotch- | 
man, for an improvement in the plough upon 
mathematical prineipies. The mould-board of this 
plough was made of cast-iron. Here are the plates 
of this plough, [holding up the book,] to which | | 


dred years ago. Mr. Small was extersively 
engaged in the manufacture of ploughs in Ber- 
wiekahire, Scotland, for a great number of years; | 


invite an examination, invented more than a hun- | 


and we are told that his ploughs are still consid- || 
ered a standard for the elements of good plough- || 
making, notwithstanding the improvements since || 


his death, up to the present day. Jethro Wood | 
had accers, or might have had access, to this book 
—access to these plates and drawings. All the | 
agricultural works of that day gave a minute de- | 
scription of the cast-iron plough, and this claim to | 
originality, in making a plough of cast-iron, is | 
perfectly absurd. 

Mr. Smail, who conceived the original idea of | 
casting the plough, and in giving a more perfect | 
shape to the mould-board, did not make the share, | 
or land-side, of cast-iron. But the claim of Jethro 
Wood to originality in either of those particulars 
is equally false and unfounded. An inspection of 
these plates in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, shows | 
that Smali’s plough had a cast-iron standard, cast 
as partof the mould-board. In 1785, Robert Ran- 
some, of Ipswich, England, introduced the cast- 
iron share or point, and for this important im- 
provement he obtained a patent. 
it appears thata plain farmer in Suffolk county, | 
England, by the name of Bright, conceived the idea | 
of making the bottom of the land-side of cast-iron; | 
this was made with mortices to receive the tenons 
cf the wood to which it was attached. This was | 
soon followed up by Mr. Ransomé making the | 
entire. plough, standard share, and land-side of 
cast-iron, So it will be seen that this invention, 
and every part of it, is entirely of English origin, 
all brought ont to the light of the world in the last | 
century, and that unless these books are false, un- 
less we deny the statements of these agricultural 
works, we must pronounce the claim of Jethro | 
Wood to originality in the construction of the cast- 
iron plough, or any part of it, entirely unfounded. | 
To prevent the rapid wear of the cast-iron exposed | 
to the friction of the earth, in 1803 Mr. Ransome 
invented and took out a patent for case hardening 
the land-side or share, a process which is termed, | 
in this country, chilling, and which makes the iron 
verv hard, 

The peculiar shape and construction of the 
mould-bourd of a plough, so that the earth shall 
be penetrated with the least resistance, and turned | 
over in proper form, depend much upon the na- | 
ture and character of the soil, and is susceptible of 
demonstration upon purely mathematical princi- 
ples. The attention of learned and scientific men 
was directed to the solution of this question lon 
before Jethro Wood's day. In 1798 Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of Virginia, late President of the United | 
States, who was as much in advance of his time in 
the science of agriculture as he was in the science 
of government, took up the plough with a view to | 
scientific improvement. He invented a mould-board, | 
an account of which he first gave to the French 
Institute, and described minutely in a letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, declaring the object which he de- 
sired to obtain was “the forming of the mould- 
board in such a manner as to turn over the sod 
with the least ible resistance.’’ So it seems 
that this claim of Jethro Wood to a “ very deli- 
cate and peculiar construction of the mould board,’’ 
must yield, like all his other pretensions, to the 
scientific investigations of the learned men who 
preceded him by many yeare. 

But, Mr. Speaker, Jethro Wood is not even en- 
titled to the merit of being the first to introduce the 
cast-iron plough into the United States. That 
honor belongs to Charles Newbold, an ingenious 
farmer of Carlegiet, New Jersey, who, as ear! 
an 1796, made and used the cast-iron plough, whi 
he patented in 1797, From the transactions of the 
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Soon after that, || 


|}; are 
|, the free use of the plough. It proposes to send the 
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| culture, which was published in 1801, it appears 
that cast-iron ploughs were kept for sale by Mr. 
Peter T. Curtenius, in the city of New York, inthe 
| year 1800, which were highly approved. In the 
| year 1807 Mr. Peacock, of New Jersey, improved 
‘and patented a cast-iron plough, which was exten- 
| sively used in New York and New Jersey. In 
| 1808 Richard B. Chenowith, of Maryland, patented 
| a plough of cast-iron, which was introduced into 
| general use. And the records of the Patent Office 
| show that twenty five ploughs were patented prior 
to the date of Jethro W ood’s patent in 1814. On the 
| 10th day of August of the present year, 1 have the 
| statement of the Commissioner that three hundred 
and fifty-nine patents had been granted for ploughs. 
| Of those three hundred and fifty-nine men many 
of them have devoted more time, and labor, and 
| money, and scientific investigation, to the improve- 
ment of the plough than did Jethro Wood, 
In the transactions of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society for 1846, is an able article upon 
| ** The improvement of the plough in the-United 


| States,” to the author of which, Mr. A. B. Allen, 


who was formerly a scientific and practical agri- 
| culturist near the city of Buffalo, and now the 
| editor of an agricultural journal in the city of New 
| York, | am indebted for many of the facts which 
| | have stated. In this article the author refers 
| particularly to Edwin A. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
| New Jersey, who devoted years to its improve- 
/ment. He continued experimenting until he suc- 


|| ceeded in making a plough so perfect in its shape 
'\'as to offer the least possible resistance, and capa- 


| ble of being propelled by the least motive power. 
| He took his idea of a cast-iron plough from Mr. 
| Newbold’s invention, and he was the first in this 
"country to make use of the process of cold chilling 
| for the base of the land-side and lower edge of the 
| share, which greatly increases their durability, and 
is an important improvement for the farmer. Mr. 
Davis, of the District of Columbia, Mr. Bergen, of 


Long Isiand, in New York, and Mr. Nourse, of - 


| Massachusetis, are aiso particularly mentioned as 
| entitled to praise, for having introduced improve- 
ments in the cast-iron plough for particular soils 
and particular purposes, and | also take pleasure in 
adding, that several valuable and important im- 
provements have been made by citizans of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and other western States, in 
| adapting the plough to their peculiar soils and 
| localities. But, Mr. Speaker, these inventions of 
| the last century, and these patents for improve- 
| ments, have all expired, and the cast-iron plough 
| has become the common property of the world. 
| The plough of the present day is a combination of 
| improvements of hundreds of men, each entitled to 
| more or less credit for furnishing facilities for their 
introduction into the various portions of the coun- 
try, and for their being brought into general use. 
| _ This bill proposes to single out a particular in- 
| dividual from amongst a great number of public 





|| benefacters, and to confer peculiar privileges which 


ranted to no others. It proposes to restrain 
tax-gatherer throughout the length and breadth of 
| the land, for the next seven years. It proposes to 
| give the heirs of Jethro Wood the power to plunder 
the people, to harass them, tojinvolve them in liti- 
gation, and to wrest from their hard earnings mil- 
lions of money. Ploughs are now manufactured 
with great facility, with great cheapness, and in 
great quantities. I have entered into a correspond- 
ence with various plough manufacturers in Balti- 
.more, New York, Massachusetts, and Michigan, 
as to the number of ploughs annually manufactured 
in the United States, and they eoncur in the opin- 
ion that not less than two millions in number are 
annually produced. From the city of New York 
alone fifty thousand are annually sent into the 
southern States, and I am told that many of the 
southern planters purchase from fifty to one hun- 
dredevery year. In the State of Michigan, where 
it is believed more land is cultivated in proportion 
to the population than any other State or portion 
of the plobe, it is estimated that fifty thousand are 
annually manufactured and sold. The prices of 
ploughs which, while monopolies existed, were 
from ten to twenty dollars each, are now reduced 
to from two to five or six dollars, and they are con- 
stantly becoming cheaper. 

Sir, the tax of a quarter of adollar upon each 
plough which this bill proposes to levy, would be 
enormous. Reducing the estimate one balf, and 
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taking the number at one million a year 

of a dollar each, imposes upon = aenen 
agriculture, the annual sum of two hundred oe 
fifty thousand dollars, and in seven years, the ey 
of one million seven hundred and fifty thoussy 
dollars, estimating the number of ploughs at tw 
millions annually, and you have in seven years a 
aggregate of three millions and a half of doliac 
Sir, is it any wonder that these bewutifal and jp, 
teresting young ladies, the heirs of Jethro Woog 
should Sues thronged the Halls of Congress fo, 
the last three years? Is it any wonder that the 
should have sought, in private interviews wij 
every member of this House, an Opportunity to 
tell their pitious tale, and to implore, only as , 
woman can implore, the support of every member 
to this extraordinary bill? Is it any wonder that 
the bachelor members of this House should hay. 
become deeply interested in favor of its passage: 
All this may not be a matter of wonder. But to 
me it is a matter of surprise, that the Commit 
on Patents in this House, like the unjust judve 
in the Scripture, should have listened to the impor. 
tunities of these women, and instead of investiga. 
ting the merits of this claim, have consented to 
report a bill, which, if it become a law, will jp. 
volve my constituents and the country in conse. 
quences of the most serious detriment and disas- 
ter. Sir, if instead of bestowing a willing and 
eredulous ear to their urgent and pertinacious go. 
licitations, they had examined the files of the Pat. 
ent Office, they would have there found the writ. 
ten opinion of Edmund Burke, late Commissioner 
of Patents, which | am sure, to any unprejudiced 
mind, would be satisfactory and conclusive against 
the merits of this claim. I have procured a copy 
of that opinion, which I ask to have read for the 


information of this House and of the country. 
Untrep States Parent Orrice, 
February 5, 1848. 

Sir: I have received your letter of the 3ist ultimo, re. 
questing my views in relation to the patent ol Jethro Wood, 
for a cast-iron plough, and such facts respecting it as I may 
deem important in reference to their bearing upon the bili, 
now before Congress, for its extension; and in reply [ have 
the honor to state— 

That the patentee and his legal representatives have aj- 
ready had the benefitofa term of twenty-eight years, the 
patent having been originally grauted for the term of four. 
teen years, and extended for another term of equal dura- 
tion, making twenty-eight years in the whole. If the in- 
vention of Mr. Wood has any merit, it would seem that 
twenty-eight years would be ample time to enable the in- 
ventor to remunerate himself, and make a handsome profit 
upon his invention ; and especially should he have thus re- 
warded himself by the enjoyment of the exclusive monop- 
oly of the sale of an implement so simple as the plough, of 
such aniversal demand, and of such comparatively cheap 
construction. 

I will next inquire into the actual merits of Mr. Wood's 
invention. I[t has been very generally nted (and | 
once labored under that impression) that Jethro Wood was 
the inventor of the cast-iron plough, and had therefore 
made a radical and most valuable change in the material of 
which that agricultural implement was constructed. This 
is not, however, the fact. Pioughs were constructed of cast- 
iron long before Mr. Wood’s invention. Even so far back 
as 1764, cast-iron ploughs were made in Sevtiand, It was 
called the “ Scoich plough,’? and was invented by a man 
by the name of Small. It is described in Loud m’s E..cy- 
clopedia of Agriculture, paragraph 2600. In speaking of 
Smail’s plough, Mr. Loudon says: “ This ingenious me- 
chanic formed the mould-board upon distinct and inte!ligible 
principles, and afterwards it of cast-iron.” He 
further says, that Small’s plough was afterwards varied a 
litile oom neg of fo ond be add catirely of 
18)0, “ this has very 0 
iron.”? Thos. its appears that Mr. W. rd es no just claim 
to the original invention of the cast-iron plough, it having 
been constructed of that material, in part or in whole, more 
than halla century before the invention of his plough. — 

It should be remembered, that there is much confusion 
in the specification and claims of Mr. Wood’s patent, but 
he appears to have claimed the original use of cast-iron in 
the construction of his plough, and also to have 
his mould-board upon mathematical 


new. Loudon, in the 2599th 
quoted, says that a person by the name of Lummis “first 
attempted its construction upon mathematical principles, 
which he learned in Holland,” but, 

patent, he kept a knowledge of those pee from the 
public. Afterwards one Pochley, having a knowledge of 










































SE Ta upon them a vast number of 
in continuing his comments upon ploughs constructed on 
mathemetioa! pouciples the following from 
the “ Communications to the of ure, vol. 6, 
page 437: « At length having obtained a 
‘ of either from Britain or Hol- 
‘land, ¢ the of invention, in conacanence 
‘ which t of the United : 
* the ofa cones first to 
‘ the Institute of France, and next to the 
“.ure in Eogiand, asa in mathematics!” 
Now, as mathematical principles cannot vary, the ploughs 
-mentioned, must have 
been the same as that elaimed by Mr. Weod. And inas 
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